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SUMMARY 


WHEAT  MP  COARSE  GFIAINS  -  Nev  developments  in  the  world  grain  situation  are: 
(l)     continued  large  PRC  wheat  purchases,  (2)  reduced  wheat  and  barley  crop 
prospects  in  parts  of  Worth  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  due  to  drought,  (3) 
sharply  lower  estimates  of  wheat  import  requirements  for  India  in  19TT/T8, 
and  {h)  improved  Canadian  wheat  prospects.     As  of  June  10  the  aggregate 
forecast  for  1977  world  wheat  and  coarse  grain  crops  is  1,087  million  metric 
tons  compared  with  the  initial  estimate  of  1,089  based  on  conditions  reported 
as  of  late  April. 

RICE  -  The  1976  calendar  year  world  rice  crop  is  estimated  at  just  \ander 

3^2  million  tons  (paddy  basis).  World  trade  in  rice  in  calendar  '76  is  revised 

upward  to  a  record  8.3  million  tons  (milled  basis). 

COTTON  -  A  combination  of  weakening  world  demand  for  textiles  and  yarn  and 
generally  favorable  crop  conditions  in  most  producing  countries  has  resulted 
in  a  recent  decline  in  prices  even  though  stocks  remain  relatively  tight. 
Many  textile  mills,  faced  with  a  declining  offtake  for  their  products  and 
good  1977/78  crop  prospects,  have  delayed  cotton  purchases.     Prices  of  cotton 
c.i.f.  Northern  Europe  declined  from  an  average  of  85  cents  per  pound  in 
April  1977  to  72  cents  on  June  1^.     After  two  consecutive  years,  when  con- 
sumption exceeded  production,  world  stocks  on  August  1,  1977,  are  estimated 
at  18.9  million  bales,  the  lowest  level  since  1953.     Both  production  and 
consumption  are  expected  to  be  up  in  1977/78,  but  production  is  expected  to  be 
up  more,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  about  1-2  million  bales  in  stocks. 

OILS /meals  -  The  area  planted  to  major  oilseed  crops  for  1976/77  is  estimated 
at  81.6  million  hectares,  or  500,000  hectares  down  from  last  month's  estimate. 
Meal  production  for  1977  on  a  soybean  meal  equivalent  basis  (SME)  is  estimated 
at  66.2  million  tons,  down  U00,000  tons  from  last  month's  estimate.  Trade 
in  meal  for  1977  is  forecast  at  32.2  million  metric  tons  (SME),  down  100,000 
metric  tons  from  the  May  estimate.     Oil  production  estimate  shows  a  300,000 
metric  ton  decline  from  last  month's  forecast,  while  oil  trade  estimate  at 
l6.1  million  metric  tons  shows  a  modest  increase  of  100,000  tons  over  the  May 
f i  gure . 

U.S.   COFFEE  CONSUMPTION  DOWN  SHARPLY  -  U.S.  coffee  cons\mption  in  January- 
March  1977  I'an  below  year-earlier  levels  for  the  third  consecutive  quarter. 
High  prices  are  believed  to  have  caused  the  drop  from  an  average  3.6  pounds  per 
person  in  the  first  quarter  of  1976  to  3  pounds  per  person  for  the  same  period 
in  1977. 

EXPORTS /IMPORTS  -  April  1977  U.S.  agricultural  exports  totaled  $2.2  billion 
compared  to  $1.9  billion  the  same  month  last  year.  During  April  U.S.  agri- 
cultural imports  totaled  $1.U  billion  compared  to  last  April's  $896  million. 

Cumulative  October-April  1976/1977  U.S.  agricultural  exports  and  imports 

totaled  $lU.9  billion  ($13.7  billion  in  1975/1976)  and  $7.8  billion 

($5.8  billion  in  1975/1976),  respectively.     At  $7.1  billion,  the  c-umulative 

trade  balance  at  this  point  in  the  year  is  about  11  percent  below  last  year's 

level. 


EXCHANGE  RATES  -  The  British  Pound,  French  Franc,  Dutch  Guilder  and  Italian  Li: 
remained  steady  during  May.     The  German  Mark  continued  its  upward  movement, 
while  the  Japanese  yen  dropped  slightly     (Chart  page     40      ) . 

TRANSPORTATION  (Ocean)  -  Ocean  rates  to  all  three  charted  ports  were  steady 
during  the  past  month  (Chart  page     30        ) • 

TRANSPORTATION  (Rail)  -  Car  loadings  and  car  shortages  followed  their  seasonal 
downward  trend.     (Chart  page     31      ) . 


U.S.   CROP  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  -  June  8,  1911 
(SRS  Crop  Reporting  Board) 


WINTER  WHEAT  -  Production  is  forecast  at  Ul.5  million  MT,  up  3  percent 
from  the  May  1,  1977  forecast  hut  3  percent  helow  the  1976  production 
and  8  percent  below  the  record  high  1975  production. 

CITRUS  -  Production  is  forecast  at  ih.l  million  MT,  1  percent  below  last 
month  but  5  percent  above  last  season. 

ORANGE  -  Production  is  expected  to  total  9.8  million  MT,  2  percent 
(157.0  thous  MT)  below  last  month's  forecast  but  3  percent  above  the 
1975-76  season. 

GRAPEFRUIT  -  Production  is  forecast  at  2.7  million  MT.     This  is 

2  percent  above  last  month  and  6  percent  above  last  season. 

PEACH  -  Production  in  the  U.S.  is  forecast  at  1.3  million  MT,  down 

3  percent  from  last  season's  total  but  3  percent  above  the  1975  crop. 
Production  of  Clingstone  peaches  in  California  is  expected  to  total 
635.0  thous  MT,  down  6  percent  from  the  1976  total  crop  and  off 

h  percent  from.  1975. 

BARTLETT  PEAR  -  Production  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  is  forecast 
at  501,673  MT,  6  percent  below  last  year''s  total  crop  but  9  percent 
higher  than  in  1975. 

SWEET  CHERRY  -  Production  in  the  Western  States  is  expected  to  total 
98,112  MT  this  year,  nearly  one-third  below  the  1976  total  crop  and 
8  percent  under  the  1975  output. 

SPRING  POTATO  -  Production  is  estimated  at  1 . 0  million  MT,  2  percent 
below  the  forecast  of  a  month  earlier  and  10  percent  less  than  the 
110.3  thous  MT  produced  in  1976. 
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FLASH  NEWS 

SECRETARY  BERGLAND  VISITS  ASIA 
ADDRESSES  WORLD  FOOD  COUNCIL  IN  MANILA 


On  June  4  the  U.S.   Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  three  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  began  a  three-week  six-nation  tour  of 
Asia.     The  visit  will  end  with  the  first  major  pronouncement  of  the 
Carter  Administration's  foreign  agriculture  policy  in  an  address 
before  the  World  Food  Council  meeting  in  Manila  June  20-24.     In  his 
speech  to  the  Council  the  Secretary  will  discuss  the  U.S.   role  in 
world  agricultural  developments  and  global  food  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  Philippines,  the  itinerary  includes  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,   Singapore,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia.     The  six  countries  purchased 
nearly  $4.5  billion  in  U.S.  agricultural  products  in  1976.  The 
Secretary  will  meet  with  government  and  trade  representatives  in  each 
of  the  stops,  but  will  emphasize  tours  of  the  countryside  for  first- 
hand observations  of  their  agricultural  needs. 

U.S.  GRAIN  STUDY  TEAMS  VISIT  USSR  GRAIN  AREAS 


Two  U.S.  grain  study  teams  are  visiting  the  Soviet  Union  this  summer. 
The  visits  come  under  the  terms  of  the  U.S.  -  USSR  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tion Agreement.     The  Winter  Grain  Team  is  now  in  the  USSR  (June  4  through 
June  26),  visiting  winter  grain  producing  areas  in  the  Ukraine  and  the 
Russian  Federation,  east  of  the  Ukraine.     They  also  will  visit  a  pro- 
duction area  in  the  north  Caucasus  region.     The  Spring  Wheat  Team  is 
scheduled  to  be  in  the  Soviet  Union  July  11  through  July  30. 

This  is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  for  U.S.   teams  to  visit  the  USSR  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  conditions  and  outlook  for  currently  growing 
grain  crops.     Each  team  has  three  members,  each  with  particular  expertise 
and  experience  for  study  of  current  crop  conditions,  particularly  as 
affected  by  weather. 

FAS:FCA:SPD 
SOURCE:     USDA  News 

FAO  COUNCIL  MEETS 

On  June  17  the  Council  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  concluded  a  two-week  meeting  in  Rome.     The  Council  is 
the  governing  body  between  sessions  of  the  136  Member  Nation  Conference. 

The  Council  generally  endorsed  a  $206.8  million  Program  of  Work  and 
Budget  for  1978-1979.     This  now  goes  to  the  Conference  in  November  for 
final  approval.     In  addition,   the  Council  endorsed  a  $20  million  proposal 
for  strengthening  FAO  activities  aimed  at  reducing  harvest  and  post 
harvest  losses. 
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WORLD  WEATHER  AND  CROP  SUMMARY 
(Mid-May  thru  Mid-June  19TT 

NORTH  AMERICA  -    Excellent  rains  in  the  past  month  throughout  the  northern 
Great  Plains  of  the  United  States  and  the  adjacent  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada 
have  greatly  improved  the  outlook  for  spring  wheat  crops  in  these  regions.  The 
drought  in  southern  Alberta,  however,  has  not  been  broken,  and  crop  prospects 
are  pessimistic  at  this  time.     The  dry  spell  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  states 
which  had  parched  crops  and  pastures  from  Virginia  to  Florida  has  been 
interrupted,  but  pockets  of  drought  remain  in  some  southeastern  regions, 
especially  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.     Beneficial  rains  have  also  fallen  over 
most  of  the  Corn  Belt  states  and  on  the  Delta  states  which  had  been  suffering 
from  drought  of  varying  intensities.     California  remains  seasonally  dry 
although  unseasonally  heavy  rains  fell  in  Southern  California  in  early  June. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  -    In  Brazil,  except  for  light  frost  in  mid-May  in  Parana, 
temperatures  have  been  normal  and  mild  throughout  those  coffee  producing  areas 
subject  to  frosts.     Below  normal  precipitation  in  May  in  Parana,  however, 
adversely  affected  newly -planted  wheat  crops,  but  recent  heavy  rains  in  south 
Brazil  should  help  to  alleviate  any  moisture  deficit  in  Parana  and  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.     In  Argentina,  below  normal  temperatures  for  May  combined  with 
below  normal  precipitation  to  provide  near  ideal  conditions  for  the  harvest  of 
summer  grains  and  oilseeds.     But  the  dry  weather  that  has  persisted  through 
mid-June  has  delayed  soil  preparation  and  planting  of  winter  grains  in  some 
areas,  especially  in  the  West.     Killing  frosts  in  early  May  have  reduced 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pastures  in  some  areas. 

USSR  -  Weather  in  the  USSR  over  the  past  month  has  been  characterized  in 
general  by  cool  wet  weather  over  much  of  European  USSR  while  the  principal 
agricultural  regions  in  Asiatic  USSR  have  been  dominated  by  above  normal 
temperatures  and  below  normal  precipitation.     Spring  sowing  was  completed  by 
early  June.     Prospects  for  winter  grains  in  general  continue  to  be  favorable 
but  excessive  precipitation  in  recent  weeks  could  reduce  prospective  yields 
in  som.e  areas,  especially  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Ukraine.     The  cool, 
wet  weather  of  recent  weeks  also  has  retarded  development  of  row  crops  and  has 
interfered  with  the  hay  harvest  in  some  areas.     In  the  principal  spring 
wheat  regions  of  Western  Siberia  and  North  Kazakhstan,  summer-like  tempera- 
tures combined  with  below  normal  rainfall  have  dried  out  top  soil  in  some 
areas,  and  crops  are  beginning  to  show  moisture  stress.     Surface  moisture 
is  short  in  a  number  of  areas,  and  good  rains  are  needed  to  keep  spring-sown 
crops  from  deteriorating. 

EUROPE  -  The  cool,  wet  spring  which  had  impacted  adversely  on  winter  grains  and 
spring  crops  in  Western  Europe  was  broken  by  a  much  needed  warm,  dry  spell 
at  the  end  of  May  and  continued  into  the  first  week  of  June.     As  of  mid-June, 
however,  temperatures  were  again  below  normal,  and  moderate  to  locally  heavy 
rains  have  fallen  over  most  of  this  region  in  the  past  week.     A  persistent 
dry  area  in  central  and  southern  Spain  received  some  moisture  relief  in  the 
first  half  of  June,  but  more  rain  is  needed  in  these  areas.     In  Italy,  the 
northern  half  of  that  country  generally  had  above  average  precipitation  in 
May,  but  southern  Italy  has  received  less  than  50  percent  of  normal  rainfall, 
and  unirrigated  crops  are  in  need  of  moisture.     In  Eastern  Europe,  precipi- 
tation throughout  May  and  into  mid-J\ine  has  been  below  normal  over  most  of  the 
area.     Prospects  for  winter  grains,  in  general,  are  favorable,  but  additional 
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precipitation  is  needed  to  maintain  good  growing  conditions  for  spring  sown 
crops  and  winter  grains. 

AFRICA  -  May  precipitation  in  North  Africa  was  above  normal  for  most  of 
Algeria  and  Morocco,  but  the  rains  evidently  were  too  late  to  prevent  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  production  of  winter  grains  in  these  countries.     There  has 
been  little  precipitation  in  this  region  thus  far  in  June.     In  South  Africa, 
rainfall  in  May  was  less  than  50  percent  of  normal  in  the  maize  triangle, 
providing  excellent  harvesting  conditions  in  general.     However,  May  rainfall 
was  well  above  normal  in  the  wheat  growing  regions  in  the  south  and  southwest. 

ASIA  -  In  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  excellent  rains  in  recent  weeks  in 
the  Northeast  have  improved  the  moisture  picture  in  this  important  region 
producing  spring  wheat,  soybeans  and  coarse  grains.     May  rains  also  improved 
the  outlook  for  crops  in  the  North  China  Plain,  the  PRC's  leading  winter 
wheat  belt  as  well  as  a  major  producer  of  coarse  grains,  oilseeds  and 
cotton.     However,  June  precipitation  has  been  below  normal  in  some  areas  and 
unirrigated  crops  are  in  need  of  moisture  to  prevent  deterioration.  Rice- 
growing  areas  south  of  the  Yangtse  River  have  received  abundant  rainfall — 
excessive  in  places — and  crops  in  general  are  developing  normally  despite 
severe  spring  drought  in  the  extreme  south  which  interfered  with  rice  trans- 
planting.    In  India,  the  southwest  monsoon  set  in  over  Kerala  (southernmost 
tip  of  India)  on  June  1,  the  normal  date  for  this  occurrence.     Its  progress 
as  of  mid-June,  however,  has  been  sluggish  and  behind  schedule  although  it  is 
slowly  working  its  way  inland.     Precipitation  during  May  and  first  half  of 
June  was  normal,  or  above,  over  most  of  the  country.     Moreover,  fairly 
widespread  premonsoon  in  several  areas  in  north  and  northwestern  India  should 
prove  beneficial  for  the  sowing  of  fall  and  winter  harvested  crops.  In 
Australia,  ample  precipitation  in  the  east  and  southeast  have  provided 
excellent  conditions  for  the  sowing  of  winter  grains  in  these  regions.  A 
shortage  of  moisture  in  south  and  southwestern  Australia,  however,  has 
impeded  fall  seeding,  but  recent  heavy  rains  in  these  areas  should  provide 
adequate  moisture  to  complete  sowing  operations. 


FAS : FCA : DSD 
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LACIE 


For  nearly  three  years,  USDA,  NASA,  AND  NOAA  have  been  cooperating  in 
the  Large  Area  Crop  Inventory  Experiment  (LACIE),  a  test  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  Landsat,  meteorological,  and  computer  technology  to 
forecast  world  wheat  production. 

The  first  two  phases  of  LACIE  are  complete.     Last  year,  in  the  second 
phase,  experimental  wheat  forecasts  were  produced  for  the  Great  Plains 
States,  Canada,  and  two  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union.     For  the  Great 
Plains  winter  wheat  areas,  19T6  LACIE  estimates  were  within  11  percent 
of  the  Department's  official  estimate.     For  the  Soviet  Union,  differences 
between  LACIE  and  the  final  Soviet  estimates  were  about  3  percent  and 
7  percent  for  winter  and  spring  wheat,  respectively.     However,  LACIE 
underestimated  spring  wheat  in  Canada  by  31  percent  and  in  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  by  19  percent.     LACIE  technicians  have  analyzed  this  problem 
and  expect  to  produce  better  results  in  1977- 

In  1977,  during  the  third  phase,  LACIE  will  make  experimental  forecasts  for 
the  U.S.  Great  Plains  States  and  the  entire  Soviet  Union. 

A  prototype  USDA  system  based  on  LACIE-tested  techniques  has  been  designed 
and  will  be  tested  by  a  USDA  team  in  1978.     Computers  have  been  purchased 
for  the  system  test. 

The  primary  source  of  information  for  LACIE  so  far  has  been  Landsat-2, 
weather  information  reported  through    the  worldwide  information  system,  and 
historic  and  ground-based  information  provided  by  USDA.     Landsat-C  which 
will  be  launched  early  in  1978,  will  provide  earth  imagery  until  198O  or 
1981  when  Landsat-D  is  scheduled  to  be  launched. 


FAS : FCA : LPM 
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MASSIVE  GLOBAL  ATMOSPHERIC  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  TO  BEGIN 


One  of  the  most  extensive  international  scientific  experiments  in  history- 
is  being  organized  to  test  the  intrinsic  limits  on  weather  forecasting 
and  lay  the  basis  for  an  ixnderstanding  of  climate  change.     The  program 
will  be  world-wide  with  special  emphasis  on  the  tropics  and  southern 
hemisphere.     Buildup  phase  is  September  1,  1977  to  August  31,  1978; 
operational  phase  September  1,  1978  to  August  31,  1979;  special  observing 
periods  January -February  and  May-June  1979 • 

The  project  is  being  organized  by  the  World  Meteorological  Organization 
and  the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions  in  response  to  specific 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.     Nearly  all  of 
the  1U5  member  countries  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  and 
various  non-government  scientific  organizations  will  participate.  Research 
and  evaluation  will  be  undertaken  by  individuals  and  research  groups  in 
universities,  research  centers  and  government  agencies.     The  experiments 
are  being  undertaken  to: 

(1)  Obtain  a  better  understanding  of  atmospheric  motion  for  the 
development  of  more  realistic  models  for  extended  range  fore- 
casting, general  circulation  studies  and  climate. 

(2)  Assess  the  ultimate  limit  of  predictability  of  weather  systems. 

(3)  Develop  more  powerful  methods  for  assimilation  of  meteoro- 
logical observations  and,  in  particular,  for  using  non-synchronous 
data  as  a  basis  for  predicting  the  large-scale  motion. 

(h)    Design  an  optimum  composite  meteorological  observing  system  for 
routine  numerical  weather  prediction  of  the  large-scale  features 
of  the  general  circiilation . 

Scientists  will  observe  the  global  atmosphere  and  ocean  in  detail  for  a 
full  year  by  means  of  coordinated  international  effort  employing  the  most 
sophisticated  observing  systems.     Total  planned  effort  will  include  all 
World  Weather  Watch  Surface-based  stations,  h  Polar  Orbiting  Meteorological 
Satellites,  5  Geostationary  Meteorological  Satellites,  specific  aircraft 
releasing  windfinding  dropsondes  during  each  of  the  two  special  observing 
periods,  50  ships  releasing  windf ailing  sondes  during  the  two  observing 
periods,  300  buoys  drifting  in  the  ocean,  and  150  balloons  released  during 
each  special  observing  period.     Commercial  aircraft,  ships  and  research 
satellites  complete  the  list. 

The  experiments  are  planned  as  an  extended,  coordinated  international 
program  of  research,  experimentation  and  testing  which  will  employ  the 
data  in  the  development  of  improved  models  of  weather  and  climate.  World- 
wide Meteorological  Services  will  use  the  results  to  design  more  efficient 
and  effective  observing  and  forecasting  systems.     The  Aircraft  Dropwindsonde 
Program  represents  the  largest  single  U.S.  contribution  to  the  special 
observing  systems  of  FGGE  (First  GARP  Global  Experiment). 

FAS:FCA:SPD 
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WORLD  GRAIN  SITUATION 

WHEAT  AND  COARSE  GRAINS  -    World  wheat  production  for  1977/78  is  currently 
forecast  to  be  1+03  million  metric  tons,  1.5  percent  above  the  earlier  estimate, 
but  2.h  percent  below  last  year's  record  outturn.     World  coarse  grain  pro- 
duction for  1977/78  is  projected  to  be  near  last  season's  record  outturn  of 
681+  million  tons.     The  Northern  Hemisphere  winter  grain  crop,  which  accomts 
for  roughly  one-third  of  the  total  world  wheat  a.nd  coarse  grain  crop,  is  now 
nearing  maturity  and  in  some  areas  harvest  has  begun.     On  the  whole,  the 
winter  grain  component  of  the  1977  world  grain  crop  appears  to  have  benefitted 
from  average  or  above  average  growing  conditions. 

WHEAT  TRADE  OUTLOOK  -  Despite  the  upward  revision  in  import  estimates  for 
China  and  a  few  other  countries ,  the  current  forecast  for  total  world  wheat 
imports  for  1977/78  remains  unchanged  at  nearly  6k  million  metric  tons, 
h.3  million  tons  above  the  1976/77  level.     The  main  recent  development  in  world 
wheat  trade  was  the  purchase  of  3.0  million  tons  of  Canadian  wheat  by  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  for  August  1977  through  July  1978  delivery.  This 
sale  increases  PRC  purchases  to  over  6  million  tons  for  delivery  in  1977/78 
(July-Jxme).     Further  purchases  are  expected,  at  least  from  Southern 
Hemisphere  origins,  to  provide  additional  deliveries  in  the  first  half  of 
1978.     China's  wheat  imports  in  1977/78  seem  likely  to  reach  about  7.0  million 
tons.     Increases  in  1977/78  import  forecasts  for  other  countries  have  been 
relatively  small.     The  most  significant  upward  revisions  are  Pakistan,  up 
370,000  tons;  Morocco,  up  150,000  tons,  and  Indonesia  and  Syria,  which  have 
been  increased  by  over  200,000  and  150,000  tons,  respectively. 

COARSE  GRAIN  TRADE  OUTLOOK  -  The  current  forecast  of  1977/78  world  coarse  grain 
trade  is  up  only  about  100,000  tons  from  the  previous  forecast  to  71+.9  million 
tons.     Poorer  crop  prospects  and  therefore  larger  coarse  grain  imports  are 
likely  in  a  few  scattered  countries  such  as  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Mexico  and 
Morocco.     Estimates  of  Venezuelan  coarse  grain  imports  for  both  1976/77  and 
1977/78  have  been  revised  upward  to  account  for  expanded  demand  for  food  and 
feed. 

The  estimate  of  Argentina's  1977/78  coarse  grain  exports  is  up  by  800,000  tons 
following  excellent  1976/77  corn  and  grain  sorghum  harvests  recently  completed 
and  the  estimate  for  1976/77  exports  has  also  been  raised  by  500,000  tons. 
The  estimate  of  South  African  coarse  grain  exports  in  1977/78  is  also  up  by 
100,000  tons.     However,  the  estimates  of  Brazilian  coarse  grain  exports  in 
both  1976/77  and  1977/78  have  been  reduced  by  600,000  tons  and  1+00,000  tons, 
respectively,  from  the  previous  estimates.     Higher  domestic  corn  prices  relative 
to  export  prices  have  until  recently  tended  to  make  Brazilian  com  relatively 
non-competitive  in  world  markets.     In  May,  however,  Brazil  initiated  an  export 
subsidy  program  which  is  designed  to  equalize  internal  and  export  prices. 
The  estimate  of  U.S.  coarse  grain  exports  in  July-June  1977/78  is  unchanged 
at  1+2.0  million  tons. 

FIRST  1977  SOVIET  GRAIN  CROP  FORECAST  -  Generally  favorable  weather  and  soil 
moisture  conditions  through  May  31  and  an  increase  in  seeded  area  presently 
indicate  a  1977  Soviet  grain  crop  forecast  of  about  215  million  metric  tons. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  announced  target  of  213.3  million  tons  and,  if 
achieved,  would  be  the  third  largest  crop  on  record.     It  is  currently  esti- 
mated that  the  1977  crop  would  include  105  million  tons  of  wheat  and  95 
million  tons  of  coarse  grains. 


USSR  total  grain  area  for  harvest  in  19TT  is  likely  to  be  about  130  million 
hectares,  as  compared  with  about  128  million  in  both  1975  and  1976.  Fall- 
planted  wheat,  which  generally  represents  about  30  percent  of  total  wheat 
area,  survived  the  winter  much  better  than  a  year  ago.     Spring  plantings  of 
small  grains  reportedly  will  be  approximately  equal  to  that  of  1976.  Planting 
of  corn  for  grain,  which  was  about  ^+.5  million  hectares  in  1976,  is  planned  at 
only  3  million  for  1977-     In  total,  however,  the  increase  in  surviving  winter 
grain  area  more  than  offsets  the  decline  in  planned  corn  area. 

A  winter  grain  crop  considerably  larger  than  the  record  63.5  million  tons 
harvested  in  1973  seems  likely.     The  area  of  winter  grains  to  be  harvested 
this  year  is  estimated  to  be  the  largest  since  1968.     Currently,  soil  moisture 
conditions  are  above  normal  in  the  major  winter  grain  regions  of  the  USSR; 
also,  it  has  been  reported  that  heading  is  occurring  about  two  weeks  ahead  of 
normal  in  parts  of  the  Ukraine.     Thus,  harvesting  on  a  broad  scale  could 
begin  in  3-^  weeks. 

Meteorological  reports  from  the  spring  wheat  regions  of  the  USSR  indicate  soil 
moisture  is  generally  below  normal,  significantly  so  in  some  areas,  such  as 
the  Upper  and  Middle  Volga  and  the  Southern  Urals.     Temperatures  over  most  of 
the  spring  wheat  areas  during  May  averaged  2-3  degrees  centigrade  above  normal, 
but  this  probably  has  had  little  adverse  effect  as  yet,  since  the  bulk  of  the 
seeding  was  only  done  during  the  period  May  15-25. 

RICE  -  The  1976  world  rice  crop  at  just  under  3^2  million  tons*  is  down  more 
than  2  million  tons  from  the  previous  estimate.     Revised  production  estimates 
for  India  and  Brazil,  down  1.8  million  tons  and  .6  million  tons,  respectively, 
account  for  the  bulk  of  the  reduction.     Partially  offsetting  this  decline  is 
an  estimated  production  increase  in  Thailand.    World  rice  trade  in  Calendar 
1976  is  revised  upward  to  a  record  8.3  million  tons. 

Rice  production  in  1977  (for  the  U.S.  only)  is  projected  between  h.k2  and 
U.57  million  tons  as  compared  to  the  latest  1976  estimate  of  5.31  million, 
and  a  1975  crop  of  5.8O  million  tons.     Trade  during  the  current  year  is  not 
expected  to  equal  last  year's  level,  but  is  expected  to  remain  near  the 
8  million  ton  level.     Calendar  1977  imports  are  estimated  to  be  reduced  from 
1976  levels  in  the  EC,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines.     Decreases  are  also  antici- 
pated for  India,  Poland,  Portugal,  and  Zaire  following  larger  than  normal 
1976  import  levels. 


*  All  production  figures  are  on  a  paddy  basis;  trade  and  stocks  are 
expressed  on  a  milled  basis. 
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CURRENT  U.S.  FEED  GRAINS,  WHEAT,  AND  RICE  SITUATION 

FEED  GRAINS — The  situation  for  feed  grains  is  unchanged  from  that  outlined  in 
the  April  issue. 

WHEAT — With  harvest  moving  into  full  swing  and  moisture  conditions  improved, 
particularly  in  the  Plains,  the  1977  winter  wheat  crop,  based  on  conditions 
to  June  1,  is  estimated  by  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  at  41.5  million 
metric  tons,  3  percent  above  the  May  forecast  but  still  below  last  year's 
harvest  by  3  percent.     On  the  basis  of  the  winter  wheat  forecast  and  conditions 
in  the  spring  wheat  areas,  all  wheat  production  is  estimated  to  fall  between 
51.7  million  and  58.5  million  metric  tons.     Chances  are  about  2  out  of  3  that 
actual  production  will  fall  within  the  range  projected.     At  these  levels  of 
production,  prices  of  wheat  at  the  farm  likely  would  average  $88-$103  to 
$83-$86  per  metric  ton. 

The  odds  at  this  time  favor  a  1977  crop  of  around  54.4  million  metric  tons. 
With  the  carryover  largest  since  1963,  the  1977/78  wheat  supply  could  be  larger 
than  the  1976/77  record. 

Although  developments  so  far  this  year  point  to  another  large  world  wheat 
harvest,  U.S.  1977/78  exports  are  projected  a  little  above  1976/77's  25.9  million 
metric  tons,  because  of  record  U.S.  supplies  and  low  prices  and  the  continued 
growth  in  world  consumption. 

With  U.S.  wheat  prices  lower  in  relation  to  prices  of  other  grains,  use  in  U.S. 
livestock  feeding  appears  heavy.     Wheat  feeding  is  expected  to  jump  to  over 
5.4  million  metric  tons  in  1977/78  and  could  be  the  largest  since  the  1940's. 

RICE — The  situation  for  rice  is  unchanged  from  that  outlined  in  the  April  and 
May  issues. 
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WORLD  COTTON  SITUATION 


A  combination  of  weakening  world  demand  for  textiles  and  yarn  and  generally 
favorable  crop  conditions  in  most  producing  countries  has  resulted  in  a 
recent  decline  in  prices  even  though  stocks  remain  relatively  tight.  Many 
textile  mills,  faced  with  a  declining  offtake  for  their  products  and  good 
1977/78  crop  prospects,  have  delayed  cotton  purchases.     Prices  of  cotton 
c.i.f.  Northern  Europe  declined  from  an  average  of  85  cents  per  pound  in 
April  1977  to  72  cents  on  June  ih.     After  two  consecutive  years,  when 
consumption  exceeded  production,  world  stocks  on  August  1,  1977,  are 
estimated  at  I8.9  million  bales,  the  lowest  level  since  1953.     Both  pro- 
duction and  consumption  are  expected  to  be  up  in  1977/78,  but  production 
is  expected  to  be  up  more,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  about  1-2  million 
bales  in  stocks . 

World  cotton  area  in  1977/78  is  projected  at  33.7  million  hectares, 
6  percent  above  1976/77  and  slightly  above  the  recent  high  of  33.6  million 
hectares  planted  in  1972/73.     World  production  in  1977/78  is  expected 
to  be  about  8  to  10  percent  above  that  for  1976/77-     The  crop  outlook 
is  generally  good  so  far.     Recently  the  Soviet  press  has  stated  that 
irrigation  water  supplies  have  been  unusually  short  in  Uzbekistan.  This 
may  be  a  more  serious  threat  to  the  Soviet  cotton  crop  than  the  torrential 
rains  in  late  May  and  early  June  and  an  earthquake  in  Kirgizia  on  June  3. 
According  to  one  Soviet  Government  source,  an  earthquake  and  torrential 
rains  in  Soviet  Central  Asia  caused  only  "localized  flooding".     The  USSR 
crop  could  be  about  12.^  million  bales,  compared  with  12.1  million  in 
1976/77-     Recent  reports  from  Greece  indicate  production  could  reach 
685,000  bales,  33  percent  above  last  year's  total. 

World  cotton  consumption  is  forecast  to  expand  modestly  in  1977/78.  The 
size  of  expansion  will  depend  chiefly  on  general  economic  and  business 
conditions,  especially  in  the  textile  importing  countries,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  cotton  and  man-made  fiber  prices.     A  recent  report  has 
estimated  GNP  growth  in  the  2h  developing  countries  which  make  up  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  at  k  percent  in 
1977  compared  with  5  percent  in  1976  and  a  trend  during  the  past  10  years 
of  an  annual  rate  of  increase  of  5  percent.     While  other  factors  such 
as  price,  fashion,  and  price  of  competing  fibers  affect  cotton  consumption, 
this  smaller  growth  rate  could  adversely  affect  consumer  incomes  and 
consequent  spending  for  cotton  products. 

Prices,  after  remaining  at  a  relatively  high  level  for  a  number  of  months, 
have  recently  declined.     The  Outlook  A  Index,  a  North  European  price 
indicator  for  cotton  of  SM  1  I/16",  ranged  aroimd  85  cents  per  pound  from 
July  1976  through  May  1977,  then  declined  from  an  average  of  85  cents  per 
po\ind  in  April  1977  to  72  cents  on  June  1^.     New  York  futures  have  declined 
less.     Contracts  for  December  1977  delivery  dropped  from  an  average  of 
69  cents  in  April  1977  to  67  cents  in  May,  and  59  cents  on  June  15. 
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U.S.  COTTON  SITUATION 


Cotton  consumption  prospects  for  the  balance  of  Calendar  1977  hinge  on 
the  level  of  U.S.   textile  activity,  competitive  price  relationships,  and  the 
availability  of  supplies.     Improving  general  economic  activity  will  likely 
result  in  total  fiber  use  of  5.4  to  5.7  million  metric  tons  this  year,  up 
from  5.3  million  in  1976.     However,  limited  supplies  will  restrict  cotton 
consumption  for  the  next  several  months. 

Prospects  are  brighter  for  1978  consumption.     Supplies  promise  to  be  much 
improved,   thus  placing  cotton  in  an  improved  competitive  position,  vis-a-vis 
manmade  fibers. 

Higher  cotton  prices  in  relation  to  competitive  crops,  except  for  soybeans, 
increased  planned  cotton  acreage  to  5h  million  hectares  this  spring,  up  from 
A. 7  million  last  year.     So  this  17  percent  acreage  expansion  insures  that 
production  will  be  up  sharply,  even  if  yields  are  disappointing.  Hovever, 
relatively  favorable  weather  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt  during  re.  .months 
suggests  that  yields  may  better  1976 's  national  average  of  521  kilograms  per 
hectare.     If  yields,  for  instance,  should  average  around  540  kilograms,  pro- 
duction would  total  12^  to  13  million  bales,  up  from  10.6  million  in  1976. 

Thus,   the  tentative  cotton  outlook  for  1977/78  is  for  production  well  in 
excess  of  disappearance.     This  situation  points  to  a  rebuilding  in  cotton 
stocks  by  August  1,   1978,   to  perhaps  the  3h  to  Ai^-million-bale  level.  This 
prospective  carryover  compares  with  an  estimated  2.7  million  bales  this 
summer  and  would  be  near  the  average  of  recent  years. 

Another  good  year  for  U.S.   cotton  exports  is  shaping  up  for  next  season. 
Shipments  during  1977/78  could  total  4  to  5  million  bales,  based  on  the 
outlook  for  foreign  consumption  exceeding  production  by  around  4  million. 
At  the  same  time,  U.S.  mill  use  is  expected  to  benefit  from  larger  domes- 
tic supplies  and  total  6%  to  7h  million  bales. 

Although  cotton  supplies  now  are  extremely  tight,   the  bearish  influence  of 
the  near  certain  sharply  larger  1977  cotton  crop,  coupled  with  recent  lack- 
luster demand,   is  dominating  current  price  developments.     Spot  market  prices 
have  dropped  off  rather  sharply  since  mid-March  and  most  prices  now  are 
slightly  below  year-earlier  levels. 

The  fact  that  this  August's  carryover  will  be  the  smallest  in  26  years 
underscores  the  rigidity  in  the  current  cotton  situation.     This  season's 
disappearance  is  exceeding  the  1976  crop  by  a  million  bales  or  more,  re- 
flecting sharply  larger  exports.     Shipments  are  estimated  at  5.1  million 
bales,  up  from  3.3  million  in  1975/76.     Meanwhile,  U.S.  mill  use  is  off  mod- 
erately to  an  estimated  6-3/4  million  bales,  reflecting  intense  price  com- 
petition from  manmade  fibers. 
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WORLD  SITUATION  -  OILSEEDS  AND  PRODUCTS 


FATS  AM)  OILS  -  World  production  of  vegetable,  animal  and  marine  oils 
and  fats  is  now  estimated  at  U7.8  million  metric  tons — 1.7  million  tons 
below  last  year's  record  large  volume  and  about  310,000  tons  below  the 
April  estimate.     The  downward  revision  largely  reflects  lower  estimates 
for  olive,  rapeseed  and  linseed  oils. 

U.S.   fats  and  oils  production  at  10.8  million  tons  remains  unchanged 
from  the  previous  estimate  but  is  Indicated  to  decline  by  1.3  million 
tons,  thus  accounting  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  decline  in  1977 
output.     The  decline  reflects  reduced  soybean  oil  availabilities 
from  the  1976  crop. 

The  indicated  UUo,000  ton  decline  in  foreign  oil  output  is  a  sharp 
deviation  from  the  930,000  ton  annual  trendline  gain.     This  shortfall 
principally  reflects  the  downshift  in  peanut,  olive,  rapeseed,  coconut 
and  fish  oil  output.     These  declines  were  in  part  offset  by  strong 
gains  in  soybean,  sunflower  and  palm  oils,  as  well  as  some  gain  in 
animal  fats. 

Because  of  expanding  import  demand  for  oils  and  fats  this  year  in  such 
countries  as  India,  world  exports  are  expected  to  continue  to  rise  in 
1977-     World  exports  of  fats  and  oils  are  now  estimated  at  16.I  million 
tons — 335,000  tons  above  the  revised  1976  volume  and  170,000  tons  above 
the  previous  estimate.     U.S.  exports  are  now  estimated  at  nearly  5.^ 
million  tons — up  29^,000  tons  from  1976  and  3^0,000  above  the  previous 
estimate.     The  gain  in  U.S.  exports  is  filling  the  gap  that  would 
normally  have  been  supplied  from  foreign  production. 

The  resulting  strong  oil  demand,  together  with  the  significant  cut  in 
world  production,  will  result  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  ending  stocks 
of  oilseeds  and  oils  in  the  major  producer- exporter  countries. 

CAKES  AND  MEALS  -  In  1977  world  production  of  high  protein  meals  is  now 
estimated  at  66.2  million  tons,  soybean  meal  equivalent — 6.0  million 
tons  below  the  record  large  1976  volixme  and  390,000  tons  below  the 
April  estimate.     The  downward  revision  largely  reflects  reduced 
estimates  for  Peruvian  fishmeal  as  well  as  cottonseed  meal  and  rapeseed 
meal  in  a  number  of  countries. 

The  sharp  decline  in  1977  U.S.  meal  production  to  28.0  million  tons 
accounts  for  5-6  million  tons  or  more  than  90  percent  of  the  estimated 
decline  in  world  output.     Output  of  meal  in  the  foreign  sector  is  now 
forecast  at  38.2  million  tons — ^90,000  tons  below  the  previous  estimate. 


In  1977  world  exports  of  high  protein  meals  are  now  estimated  at  32.2 
million  tons,  soybean  meal  equivalent,  down  1.0  million  from  the 
revised  1976  voltime  and  50,000  tons  below  the  April  estimate.     The  key 
change  was  an  upward  revision  in  1976  foreign  exports  to  15.6  million 
tons — 630,000  tons  above  the  previous  estimate — reflecting  larger  than 
expected  movements  of  peanut  meal  from  India,  fishmeal  from  Norway  and 
Chile,  linseed  meal  from  Argentina,  flaxseed  from  Canada  and  rapeseed 
from  Poland. 

This  year's  U.S.  meal  exports  at  16.6  million  tons,  soybean  meal  equiva- 
lent, will  be  slightly  above  the  April  estimate.     Consequently,  U.S. 
exports  of  high  protein  meals,  including  the  meal  equivalent  of  oilseeds 
and  fishmeal  are  expected  to  account  for  nearly  52  percent  of  world 
exports  compared  with  53  percent  in  1976. 

Exports  of  foreign  soybeans  and  meal,  largely  from  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
in  1977  are  now  estimated  at  8.2  million  tons,  meal  basis,  thereby 
accounting  for  53  percent  of  aggregate  foreign  exports  of  all  oilseeds 
and  meals  against  h9  percent  in  1976. 

Despite  sharply  higher  prices  for  meal  this  season,  world  demand  is 
expected  to  continue  strong.     The  result  now  taking  place  is  a  sharp 
drawdown  in  stocks  in  the  major  exporting  countries.     During  the  re- 
maining weeks  of  our  current  marketing  season  the  rate  of  U.S.  exports 
will  moderate  with  an  increasing  proportion  of  foreign  requirements  bein 
satisfied  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  chiefly  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

Assuming  relatively  favorable  weather  in  the  major  producer-exporter 
countries,  it  would  appear  that  current  prospects  are  relatively  good 
for  achieving  significantly  above-trend  world  output  of  meal  and  oil 
in  1978.     However,  the  relatively  favorable  weather  assumption  has  no 
firm  basis  and  historically  the  projected  trend  has  been  missed  by  at 
least  2.1  million  tons,  meal  basis,  and  0.9  million  tons,  oil  basis, 
one  year  out  of  three. 
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LARGE  U.S.  BEEF  SUPPLIES  ETIPECTED  THIS  SUMMER 


Following  April's  large  placement  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  7  States 
preparing  monthly  estimates,  the  21  percent  increase  in  placements  for  May 
indicates  a  large  supply  of  fed  cattle  for  late  summer  and  early  fall. 
This  increase  in  placements  was  probably  sparked,  in  part, by  the  increases 
in  fed  cattle  prices  which  started  in  April  and  continued  into  early  Hay, 
Since  early  May,  however,  fed  cattle  prices  have  trended  lower  and  Choice 
900-1,   100  pound  steers  at  Omaha  fell  below  $40  per  45  kg.  in  early  June. 
Futures  market  prices  for  live  cattle  also  rose  during  April  and  early  May 
but  then  declined.     This  decline  in  the  cash  market  and  futures  market 
prices  lias  probably  caused  a  waning  of  the  optimism  generated  earlier. 

The  7  State  Cattle  on  Feed  report  showed  a  3  percent  decline  in  the  number 
of  cattle  on  feed  June  1.    This  decrease  occurred  despite  a  21  percent 
increase  in  placements  during  May  and  only  a  1  percent  increase  in  fed 
cattle  marketed.    The  report  also  showed  an  unusually  large  other 
disappearance  (253,000  head)  during  May.    Much  of  the  other  disappearance 
can  be  accounted  for  in  the  movement  of  cattle  out  of  feedlots  to  pasture. 
The  improved  and  favorable  grazing  conditions  in  some  States,  and 
particularly  the  Central  and  Southern  Plains  States,  most  likely  prompted 
this  movement.     This  unusually  large  other  disappearance  will  probably  keep 
summer  quarter  fed  cattle  marketings  below  those  suggested  by  the  recent 
placement  numbers. 

Summer  quarter  fed  cattle  slaughter  is  expected  to  be  about  equal  to  the 
year-earlier  level.    Cow  and  nonfed  steer  and  heifer  slaughter,  however,  is 
expected  to  show  a  year-to-year  decline.    The  amount  of  this  decline  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  weather  and  forage  supplies  this  summer.  Barrine 

a  severe  deterioration  in  grazing  conditions  this  siaramer,  beef  production  fo 
the  third  quarter  will  probably  be  5  or  6  percent  below  last  summer's 
level . 

During  May,  the  retail  price  of  Choice  grade  beef  increased  about  5  percent 
from  the  $2.95  per  kilogram  April  average.    Abundant  supplies  of  beef,  as 
well  as  pork  and  broilers,  continue  to  be  available.     Second  quarter  per 
capita  beef  consumption  probably  declined  less  tlian  one-half  kilogram  from 
last  year's  level  of  14.2  kilograms.     Beef  consumption  in  the  third  quarter 
will  probably  be  slightly  above  the  second  quarter  level,  but  5  to  7 
percent  below  the  July-September  level  of  last  year.     With  rising  incomes 
and  an  improving  economy,  this  level  of  consumption  is  expected  to  result 
in  some  increases  from  the  early  June  levels  in  both  retail  beef  prices  and 
fed  cattle  prices  this  sinnmer.     Large  pork  and  broiler  supplies,  however, 
will  temper  any  price  increases  for  beef. 

PROFITS  IN  U.S.  HOG  IITOUSTRY  SPUR  COMTB^ED  EITPANSION 


On  June  1,  hog  producers  planned  to  increase  by  6  percent  the  number  of 
sows  farrowing  during  June-November.     The  quarterly  pattern  in  intended 
farrowings  shows  a  5  percent  increase  for  June-August  with  a  slightly 
larger  increase  planned  for  the  fall  quarter. 
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A  moderating  pork  supply  situation,  along  with  contra- seasonal  declines  in 
corn  prices,  has  kept  hog  operations  profitable  this  year.    With  net 
additions  to  the  breeding  herd  since  December  1  exceeding  600,000  head,  the 
increase  in  this  series  was  8  percent  over  December  and  up  4  percent  from 
the  previous  June  1  inventory.    A  further  buildup  in  breeding  herds  is 
likely  this  summer  if  crop  prospects  continue  to  improve.    The  breeding 
season  for  the  fall  pig  crop  extends  through  July.     Hog  prices  are  likely 
to  hold  in  the  mid-to-low  $40  range  through  early  summer.    The  increase  in 
farrowings  could  then  match  or  exceed  intentions.     Slaughter  through  the 
first  half  of  1978  may  be  up  near  a  tenth. 

The  inventory  of  market  hogs  on  June  1  was  up  4  percent.    These  hogs  should 
largely  account  for  slaughter  over  the  balance  of  the  year.    The  number  of 
hogs  weighing  30  kilograms  and  over  was  increased  5  percent.    The  expected 
larger  kill  through  this  summer  will  likely  be  limited  to  that  number. 

Pigs  under  30  kg,  were  3  percent  greater,  this  reflecting  a  smaller 
increase  in  the  second  half  of  the  1977  spring  pig  crop.    Although  the 
number  of  hogs  moving  to  slaughter  during  the  fall  quarter  may  be  up  about 
12  percent  from  the  summer,  the  total  may  not  match  the  unusually  large 
October -Dec ember  1976  slaughter.    This  is  likely  despite  some  increase  in 
market  hog  inventories. 

Seasonal  advances  in  retail  pork  prices  this  summer  seem  certain.  Higher 
farm  prices  for  slaughter  hogs  during  May  and  June  were  not  reflected  in 
prices  at  retail.    Retail  price  changes  lag  those  at  the  farm  and  wholesale 
levels.    And  continued  large  beef  and  broiler  production,  as  well  as  larger 
pork  holdings,  will  dampen  ultimate  price  increases.     But  the  summer  over 
spring  advance  may  be  of  the  magnitude  of  8  to  10  percent.     Implied  is  a 
widening  of  the  gross  marketing  spread  for  pork.    Live  hog  prices  for  the 
summer  quarter  may  average  in  the  $42  to  $43  range,  with  little  price 
change  from  the  previous  quarter. 

If  pork  production  holds  near  the  year-earlier  levels  this  fall,  continued 
growth  in  consumer  incomes  would  support  higher  prices  this  year.  Beef 
supplies  will  be  reduced.    Many  pork  products  compete  more  directly  with 
lower  priced  cuts  of  beef,  and  the  supply  of  forage  fed  beef  may  be  reduced 
20  percent.    The  resulting  price  strength  for  this  grade  of  beef  should 
strengthen  the  demand  for  pork.     Some  seasonal  price  weakness  is 
anticipated,  but  year-to-year  comparisons  are  likely  to  show  a  price 
increase  of  $3  to  $5  per  45  kg.     Slaughter  hogs  at  7  markets  averaged  $34 
per  45  kg,  during  October-December  1976, 
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WORLD  DAIRY  SITUATION 


Milk  production  by  the  world's  major  producers  edged  up  to  a  record  high 
in  1976.     Nonfat  dry  milk  stocks  increased  somewhat,  while  butter  stocks 
rose  markedly  and  cheese  production  continued  to  climb,  faster  than  either 
butter  or  NFDM.     Further  revisions  in  1976  milk  production  estimates  suggest 
that  output  in  major  producing  countries  rose  only  1  percent  from  that  of 
1975,  rather  than  by  the  2  percent  expected  earlier.     The  resxilting  total 
of  387  million  metric  tons  was  a  record  for  the  37  coixntries  for  which 
reports  are  compiled.     It  would  have  been  higher  but  for  1976  droughts  in 
northern  Europe  and  Australia,  and  short  feed  supplies  in  the  USSR  following 
short  crops  in  1975- 

MILK  -  Production  in  1977  is  up  in  many  countries,  leading  to  an  expected 
2  percent  increase  for  the  year.     This  would  bring  the  total  to  396  million 
tons  for  the  37  countries.     The  largest  gains  are  expected  in  the  European 
Community,  the  USSR,  and  the  United  States,  which  are  the  world's  largest 
producers  of  milk. 

Stocks  of  NFDM  will  probably  decline  slightly  during  1977,  ending  the 
buildup  of  the  preceding  3  years,  although  supplies  will  remain  burdensome. 
At  the  beginning  of  1977,  NFDM  stocks — at  2.0  million  tons — were  equivalent 
to  about  6  months'  production.     Were  it  not  for  EC's  vigorous  disposal 
measures  and  the  diversion  of  liquid  skim  milk  to  casein  production  in 
New  Zealand,  the  stocks  of  NFDM  would  have  likely  increased  even  more  in 
1976. 

BUTTER  -  Stocks  are  likely  to  increase  in  1977,  continuing  the  trend  that 
began  in  1976.     Despite  concessional  sales  on  the  part  of  several  producing 
countries,  yearend  stocks  are  expected  to  reach  800,000  tons,  almost  a 
third  more  than  in  January  1911 •     At  that  level,  butter  stocks  would  be 
almost  a  2-month  supply  for  the  37  countries,  and  would  be  regarded  as 
uncomfortably  large. 

CHEESE  -  Production  is  rising  faster  than  production  of  either  butter  or 
nonfat  dry  milk.     Higher  deman-d  has  resulted  in  ready  absorption  of  the  33 
percent  increase  in  output  between  the  1966-72  average  and  1976.     A  further 
3-percent  production  increase  is  expected  in  1977,  but  stocks  are  projected 
to  end  the  year  below  those  of  the  year  before,  and  equivalent  to  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  years'  projected  consumption. 

Policy  changes  affecting  the  dairy  industry  have  been  proposed  or  made 
effective  in  several  coimtries  in  1977-     The  EC  has  increased  the  target 
price  for  milk  about  3  1/2  percent,  with  almost  corresponding  changes  in 
intervention  prices  for  products.     It  also  has  extended  its  framework  for 
subsidies  to  reduce  surplus  stocks  of  butter  and  NFDM,  and  has  announced 
a  1  1/2  percent  producers'  "co-responsibility  levy"  scheduled  to  take 
effect  in  mid-September.     The  Australian  Government  has  approved  a  stabili- 
zation framework  that  may  lead  to  producer  quotas  by  mid-1978,  and 
Switzerland  has  moved  in  the  same  direction.     The  U.S.  milk  price  support 
was  increased  9  percent  effective  April  1,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  Canadian 
increase  became  effective  at  the  same  time. 
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U.S.  POULTRY  SITUATION 


Err  output  in  April  was  back  to  year-earlier  levels  after  dropping  2  percent 
below  in  January-March.     Layer  numbers  on  May  1  were  still  1  percent  below 
last  year,  but  they  will  gain  in  coming  months  as  more  pullets  enter  the 
laying  flocks.     Output  per  hen  is  expected  to  exceed  1976  levels  during  the 
balance  of  1977.     Thus,  egg  production  during  the  second  half  of  1977  will 
likely  average  1-2  percent  above  1976. 

Egg  prices  dropped  sharply  following  Easter  and  have  remained  weak  this  spring. 
Prices  are  expected  to  strengthen  seasonally  in  the  second  half  of  1977.  How- 
ever, increased  egg  supplies  will  mean  prices  will  average  well  below  last  year. 

Broiler  meat  output  in  January-April  was  Ih  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
However,  weekly  slaughter  and  chick  placement  reports  indicate  that  output  will 
show  sharper  gains  in  coming  months.     Producers  are  continuing  to  place  a 
record  number  of  eggs  in  incubators  despite  sharply  higher  soybean  meal  prices. 
Thus,  output  this  spring  and  summer  are  expected  to  be  3  to  5  percent  above  a 
year  earlier. 

Broiler  prices  have  been  relatively  strong  this  year.     The  9-city  wholesale 
price  during  January-May  averaged  a  little  over  41  cents  per  pound,  less  than 
a  cent  below  the  same  months  last  year.  Smaller  than  year-earlier  red  meat 
supplies  and  a  seasonal  increase  in  demand  for  broiler  meat  is  expected  to 
result  in  broiler  prices  averaging  in  the  mid-40 's  this  summer,  compared  with 
^Ih  cents  in  July-September  1976. 

Turkey  meat  output  in  January-April  was  1  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
Turkey  production  in  April-June  will  be  around  a  year  earlier,  but  output  this 
summer  is  expected  to  be  below  last  year.     Producers  have  been  in  a  cost-price 
squeeze  during  recent  months  and  have  reduced  poult  production. 

Turkey  prices  trended  upward  in  early  1977  but  have  weakened  in  recent  weeks. 
New  York  wholesale  prices  for  young  hens  averaged  nearly  51  cents  a  pound  in 
May,  down  3  cents  from  a  month  earlier  but  2  cents  above  May  1976.  Prices 
are  expected  to  strengthen  seasonally  this  summer  and  average  moderately  above 
last  year. 
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U.S.  TOBACCO  SITUATION 


The  slow  growth  in  U.S.  cigarette  sales  and  lagging  tobacco  experts 
have  caused  U.S.  tobacco  disappearance  for  the  1976/77  marketing 
year  to  slide  below  last  season's  level  and  to  fall  short  of  1976 's 
output.     Thus,   carryover  by  July  1   (October  1  for  burley  and  other 
kinds)  will  rise  some  100  thousand  tons  above  last  year's  1,472  thou- 
sand tons. 

Domestic  cigarette  use  for  the  10  months  ended  April  1977  increased 
about  1  percent  and  cigarette  exports  were  up  5  percent.  Manufact- 
urers have  worked  off  inventories,  so  cigarette  output  in  the  year 
ending  June  30  may  be  slightly  below  the  688  billion  cigarettes  pro- 
duced last  fiscal  year.     Gains  in  cigarette  sales  and  inventories 
should  help  boost  production  in  the  second  half  of  1977. 

Contrasting  with  the  stability  in  cigarette  smoking,  but  consistent 
with  recent  trends,  output  of  cigars  and  smoking  tobacco  continues 
below  a  year  earlier.     Snuff  and  chewing  tobacco  production  is 
increasing. 

With  a  decline  in  cigarette  output  and  decreased  tobacco  use  per 
cigarette,  domestic  flue-cured  use  in  the  year  ending  June  30  should 
drop  3  percent  from  last  season's  level.     With  a  lower  level  of  exports, 
total  disappearance  of  flue-cured  will  run  about  4  percent  below  the 
540  thousand  tons  of  last  season.     The  July  1977  carryover  of  flue- 
cured  likely  will  gain  a  tenth  from  the  860  thousand  tons  of  a  year 
earlier. 

April  planting  intentions  point  to  12  percent  less  flue-cured 
acreage  than  last  year.     A  projected  crop  10  percent  smaller  seems 
reasonable.     For  the  new  season,   total  supply  (estimated  carryover 
plus  the  projected  1977  crop)  may  gain  a  little.     The  prospective 
smaller  1977  crop  this  season  and  a  7  percent  higher  support  level 
means  prices  are  expected  to  average  above  last  year. 

Use  of  burley  tobacco  may  total  a  little  above  last  season's  272 
thousand  tons  but  well  below  last  year's  large  crop.     Thus,  the  October 
1  carryover  is  expected  to  rise  from  last  year's  525  thousand  tons. 
Lower  farm  poundage  quotas  indicate  growers  in  1977  are  expected  to 
produce  and  market  283  thousand  tons,  a  smaller  crop  than  last  year. 

Dry  weather  during  most  of  May  was  the  dominant  condition  affecting 
the  crop  early  in  the  season  for  flue-cured  States.     By  the  last  week 
of  May  flue-cured  areas  received  beneficial  rains.     About  adequate 
rainfall  was  reported  during  May  in  burley  areas.     By  early  June, 
tobacco  setting  was  completed  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  and 
almost  finished  in  Kentucky.     Harvest  was  progressing  normally  in 
Georgia  and  Florida.     However,   the  weather  pattern  early  in  the  season 
may  result  in  wide  variation  in  crop  maturity.     Auctions  for  the  1977 
flue-cured  crop  are  expected  to  begin  around  July  11  or  12. 
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U.S.  TOBACCO  TRADE 


Unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  slipped  substantially  in  April  with  a 
total  of  only  lh.2  thousand  metric  tons,  the  lowest  since  April  1972. 
The  major  loss  was  in  Asia  to  markets  including  Thailand,  the  Philippines 
and  Japan.     Cumulative  October-April  shipments  continued  to  be  down 
with  a  total  of  179-^  thousand  tons  or  a  loss  of  about  7  percent  in 
volume.     Value  has  also  slipped  to  a  drop  of  1  percent. 

Flue-cured  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  (October-April)  continue  to 
decline.     They  were  off  9  percent  at  about  118.0  thousand  tons  compared 
to  about  130.0  thousand  tons  in  the  same  months  of  1976.  Flue-cured 
value  is  down  3  percent  at  a  cumulative  total  of  $502  million.  Although 
burley  exports  were  off  sharply  in  April  (due  to  earlier  seasonal  ship- 
ments to  major  markets),  total  shipments  for  the  fiscal  year  have  held 
steady  at  21.6  thousand  tons.     Value  of  burley  exports  continue  to  be 
up  about  h  percent  for  the  year.     Shipments  of  burley  to  date  represent 
significant  increases  to  West  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Thailand 
and  Japan.     Syria  took  a  sizable  shipment  of  burley  in  April  of  1976 
but  has  received  none  so  far  this  year. 

Exports  of  manufactured  products,  mostly  cigarettes,  continue  co  boost 
export  value  which  is  up  l6  percent  at  $336  million  for  the  October- 
April  period.     Smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  and  consumer  packages  has  dropped 
about  11  and  ih  percent,  respectively. 

Leaf  tobacco  imports  (duty  paid)  were  up  sharply  in  April  even  though 
arrivals  (general  imports)  continued  to  lag  behind  a  year  ago.  For 
October-April  fiscal  year  1977 »  imports  remain  2  percent  behind  in 
vol-ume  but  much  higher  prices  have  raised  total  value  about  2h  percent. 
Imports  of  manufactured  products  representing  about  $29  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  period  are  also  up  sharply  in  quantity  and  value. 

Based  on  current  trends  of  exports  and  a  review  of  anticipated  purchases 
by  country,  the  fiscal  year  1977  estimate  and  projected  fiscal  year 
1978  totals  in  quantity  and  value  have  been  revised.     Revised  estimates 
indicate  a  loss  in  exports  quantity  of  about  7  percent  with  a  stable 
value  for  fiscal  year  1977.     Some  further  loss  is  anticipated  in 
quantity  and  value  for  fiscal  year  1978- 
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WORLD  SUGAR  AND  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  SITUATION 


COFFEE  -  The  first  estimate  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the 
1977/78  coffee  crop  is  for  a  total  production  of  70.^  million  hags  (60  kilo 
grams  each),  an  Increase  of  ih  percent  from  the  low  1976/77  outturn  of 
61.5  million  bags,  but  still  9  percent  less  than  average  production  dTiring 
I97I1/75  _  1975/76.     The  increase  in  the  1977/78  output  is  due  largely  to 
a  partial  recovery  in  the  Brazilian  crop  to  17  million  bags — up  about 
80  percent  from  the  1976/77  production,  but  still  well  below  pre-1975 
frost  levels  of  around  25  million  bags.     Exportable  production  for  1977/78 
is  estimated  at  52.8  million  bags,  compared  with  hh.3  million  bags  in 
1976/77,  and  55. h  million  in  1975/76. 

U.S.  imports  of  green  coffee  during  January-April  1977  totaled  7.^  million 
bags  valued  at  $1.78  billion  compared  with  7.^  million  bags  valued  at 
$733  million  in  the  first  h  months  of  1976.     The  unit  import  value  for 
April  1977?  f.o.b.  basis,  was  $2.15  per  pound  compared  with  $1.97  in  March, 
and  83  cents  a  pound  in  April  1976.     Preliminary  data  placed  U.S.  green 
coffee  stocks  held  by  importers,  roasters  and  dealers  at  3-79  million 
bags  on  April  30,  1977,  compared  with  3.13  million  a  year  earlier. 
Similarly,  green  coffee  roast ings  have  been  estimated  at  6.2  million 
bags  through  April  1977,  down  16  percent  from  roastings  during  January- 
April  1976. 

The  International  Coffee  Organization  composite  price  for  green  coffee 
averaged  $2.96  per  pound  in  May,  a  decline  of  11  percent  from  $3.33  in 
April,  with  importers  largely  withdrawn  from  the  market.     The  ICO  price 
was  $2.85  on  May  13,  moved  up  to  $3.05  as  of  May  20  on  initial  reports 
of  "frosts"  in  Parana,  Brazil  (May  16-I7)  before  declining  to  $2.76  by 
June  3,     after  it  was  confirmed  that  the  cold  wave  did  very  little  damage 
to  Brazilian  coffee  trees.     On  June  7,  "the  ICO  composite  price  was  $2.8^, 
compared  with  $l.h2  per  pound  a  year  earlier. 

As  of  June  7,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Nicaraguan  campaign  against 
coffee  leaf  rust  reported  that  there  were  no  new  outbreaks  of  the  disease 
in  that  country.     The  Agricultural  Research  Service  team  of  Dr.  Ernest 
Imle  and  Dr.  Frances  Latterell,  who  recently  returned  from  Nicaragua  and 
four  other  Central  American  countries  reviewing  the  coffee  rust  situation, 
are  completing  an  official  report  of  their  findings. 

COCOA  -  In  response  to  shipping  delays  in  Nigeria  and  the  Ivory  Coast, 
world  cocoa  bean  prices  reversed  course  to  higher  levels  in  May.  Reports 
of  dry  weather  in  the  major  West  African  producing  countries  also  con- 
tributed to  the  upward  movement.     May  New  York  spot  accra  cocoa  bean  prices 
averaged  $1.96  per  pound,  compared  to  $1.89  in  April  and  were  well  above  a 
year  earlier  levels  of  96  cents  per  pound. 

World  cocoa  bean  production  for  1976/77  is  expected  to  approximate  1.^+ 
million  metric  tons,  about  120,000  tons  below  the  1975/76  outturn.  Ecuador 
1976/77  crop  has  been  revised  downward  to  65,000  tons,  compared  with  early 
season  prospects  of  a  80, 000-ton  harvest.     Other  recent  downward  revisions 
for  1976/77  are:     Brazil  250,000  tons,  Cameroon  85,000  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  32,000. 
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SUGAR  -  Prices  continued  to  decline  during  May.     At  the  end  of  April  the  world 
price  was  10  cents  per  pound,  but  at  the  end  of  May  the  price  was  8.75  cents 
per  pound.     Diminished  prospects  for  an  International  Sugar  Agreement  and 
lack  of  demand  were  the  prime  factors  accounting  for  the  downtrend.  The 
19TT  International  Sugar  Conference  concluded  on  May  27  without  an  Agreement. 
A  July  working  session  in  London  is  planned. 

On  May  U,  the  U.S.  President  took  a  series  of  actions  aimed  at  maintaining 
a  viable  domestic  sugar  industry.     He  determined  that  import  relief  in  the 
form  of  import  quotas  which  were  recommended  by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  on  March  17  would  not  be  in  the  overall  national  economic 
interest.     Instead,  the  President  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  institute  an  income  support  program  for  domestic  producers  offering 
supplemental  payments  of  up  to  2  cents  a  pound  whenever  the  market  price 
falls  below  13.5  cents  a  pound.     At  the  same  time  a  petition  submitted  to 
the  Special  Trade  Representative  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
requesting  that  sugar  be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  *GSP-eligible  products 
was  denied. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  most  of  the  sugar  producing  areas 
of  the  world,  and  prospects  for  the  coming  crops  indicate  a  probable  record 
production.     Other  than  a  12  percent  reduction  in  sugar  beet  acreage  in  the 
United  States  thir  year  and  lower  cane  acreage  for  the  Philippines ,  there 
will  likely  be  few  cutbacks  in  area  devoted  to  beets  and  cane. 

VEGETABLE  FIBERS  (excluding  cotton)  -  U.S.  imports  of  baler  and  binder  harvest 
twines  during  April  1977  totaled  13,1^7  metric  tons,  bringing  imports  for 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year  to  U5,733  metric  tons  valued  at  $19.3 
million.     This  is  13  percent  higher  than  the  volume  of  imports  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1976,  and  a  $1.2  million  increase  in  value.  This 
increase  in  twine  imports  largely  reflects  a  return  to  more  normal  buying 
conditions  after  a  period  of  inventory  adjustment  in  1976  created  by 
abnormally  large  carryover  inventories  from  1975-     Unit  import  values  during 
January-April  1977  averaged  $h22  per  metric  ton  ($7.6U  per  UO-pound  bale  of 
twine),  compared  with  $kh6  per  ton  ($8.08  per  bale)  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1976.     Of  total  twine  imports  for  the  January  -  April  period, 
Brazil  and  Mexico  accounted  for  h6  and  30  percent,  respectively. 

Raw  abaca  imports  for  the  first  four  months  of  1977  totaled  5,^20  metric 
tons  valued  at  $3.1  million,  compared  with  ^,279  metric  tons  and  $2.5 
million  for  the  same  period  in  1976.     The  average  unit  value  of  raw  abaca 
imports  was  $577.10  per  ton,  of  which  the  unit  value  of  abaca  from  the 
Philippines  and  Ecuador — the  only  soirrces  of  imports — were  $^79 -60  per 
ton  and  $67'-+.  50  per  ton,  respectively.     The  premium  price  given  to  abaca 
from  Ecuador  is  due  to  its  cleanliness  and  high  quality  which  are  important 
criteria  for  use  in  the  specialty  paper  industry. 


*  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
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USSR  LIVESTOCK  &  POULTRY  NUMBERS  ON  STATE  AND 
COLLECTIVE  FARMS  AND  INTER-FARM  COMPLEXES  AS  OF  MAY  1 
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19TT  AS  PERCENT    1977  AS  PERCENT 


CLASS 

May  1,  1976 

May  1,  1977 

of  1976 

of  1975 

Cattle 

87.1 

89.7 

103.0 

IOU.3 

of  which  cows 

27.5 

28.5 

103.6 

10k. 8 

*Hogs 

I43.8 

50.2 

Ilk.  6 

93.7 

Sheep  &  Goats 

1U3.I 

1U7.2 

102.9 

98. U 

Poultry- 

i+76.3 

56U.6 

118.5 

103.1 

*  NOTE:  Swine  nimibers  increased  more  slowly  in  April  1977  than  in  any  April 
for  which  records  are  available  (197^-77).  Whether  this  is  due  primarily  to 
increased  slaughter  for  meat,  to  the  reportedly  widespread  swine  disease,  or 
to  other  factors  is  not  known. 


PRODUCTION  OF  FOOD  INDUSTRY  IN 
THE  USSR  JAN-APRIL,  1977 


Jan-Apr  77  Jan-Apr  j6 

Thous.  MT  Thous.  MT 

Meat,  including  offals 

of  1st  category,  from  state 

raw  material  resources                 2,391  2,koQ 

Sausage  (Kilhasa)                            935  957 
Vegetable  Oil  from  state 

raw  material  resources                    9^0  825 
Butter  from  state  raw 

material  resources                           338  27^ 

Whole  Milk  Products,  in  terms 
of  Milk  from  state  raw 

material  resources  7.9  7-6 

Powdered  Milk  and  Powdered 
cream  (without  a  whole 

milk  substitute)  89-7  7^.5 

Sugar,  granulated  2,030  l,l83 

Sugar  Beets  768  17^ 

Mixed  Feed  15,U00  lU,U00 


1977 
as  percent 
of  1976 


99.3 
97.7 

113-9 

123.^4 

lOU.O 

120. U 
171.6 
kkl.k 
106.9 


1977 
as  percent 
of  1975 


86.9 
101.3 


85.2 
119.^ 

98.8 

112.7 
137.8 
Ikk.k 
Ilk.  9 
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SOURCE:     USDA  Russian  Secretariat 


FIOTGICIDE  USE  APPROVED  FOR  U.S.  CITRUS  TO  JAPAN 


Ortho  phenyl  phenol  (OPP)  and  thiabendazole  (TBZ)  are 
f"angicides  used  to  protect  citrus  fruit  while  in  transit 
to  market.     This  protection  is  especially  important  for 
shipments  to  distant  markets  such  as  Japan.     The  World 
Health  Organization  through  Codex  Alimentarius  has 
approved  both  chemicals  up  to  10  parts  per  million — the 
same  tolerance  as  in  the  United  States  and  most  other 
countries . 

After  more  than  a  year  of  research  and  negotiations  Japan 
approved  the  use  of  OPP  on  citrus  fruit.  Consideration 
of  TBZ  has  not  been  initiated  because  of  a  delay  in 
completing  the  research.     However,  all  research  required 
by  Japan  has  now  been  completed  on  TBZ  and  the  report 
will  be  presented  to  the  Government  of  Japan  soon.  The 
immediate  goal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to 
obtain  a  commitment  from  Japan  to  call  a  meeting  of  their 
Food  Sanitation  Investigation  Council  to  consider  approval 
of  TBZ  as  soon  as  possible. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  CCC  EXPORT  CREDIT  SALES  PROGRAM 


PHILIPPINES  -  Effective  May  17,  1977  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  a  one-month  extension  of  the  delivery  period,   from  August  31 
through  September  30,   1977,  under  the  $40  million  line  of  CCC  Credit 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  financing  sales  of  U.S.  wheat. 
All  other  terms  and  conditions  of  this  line  remain  unchanged  as 
originally  announced  November  15,  1976. 

AUSTRALIA  -  Effective  May  23,  1977  the  USDA  announced  a  new  $2.5  million 
line  of  CCC  Credit  to  Australia  to  finance  sales  of  U.S. tobacco.  This 
amount  represents  approximately  567  metric  tons. 

Credit  terms  provide  for  one-year  financing.     Sales  eligible  for 
financing  under  this  line  of  credit  must  be  made  not  earlier  than  May  25, 
and  exports  must  be  completed  by  August  31,  1977. 

COMMODITIES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  CCC  FINANCING  - 


INTEREST  RATES  -  On  June  16  -  USDA  announced  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)  has  increased  interest  rates  for  financing  sales  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  eligible  under  the  CCC  Export  Credit  Sales 
Program. 

CCC  increased  six  and  twelve  month  financing  by  one  percent.  The  new 
interest  rate  is  7  percent  if  the  loan  is  guaranteed  by  a  U.S.  bank,  or 
8  percent  if  guaranteed  by  a  foreign  bank.  Twenty-four  month  financing 
was  increased  by  1/2  percent  to  7  1/2  percent  for  U.S.  bank,  and  by  1/2 
percent  to  8  1/2  percent  for  foreign  bank  guarantees.  Three-year  loan 
rates  will  remain  at  8  percent  for  U.S.  banks  and  9  percent  for  foreign 
banks. 


Almonds 
Barley 

Breeding  Cattle 
Breeding  Swine 
Corn 
Cotton 

Cottonseed  Oil 

Dry  Edible  Beans 

Dry  Edible  Peas 

Dried  Whey  Products 

Eggs   (dried,   frozen  and  canned) 

Hog  Grease 

Nonfat  Dry  Milk 


Oats 

Peanut  Oil 

Poultry  (canned  and  frozen) 
Milled  and  Brown  Rice 
Sorghum 

Sunf lowerseed  Oil 

Tallow 

Tobacco 

Wheat/Wheat  Flour 
Soybean  Oil 
Edible  Soy-Protein 
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ESTIMATED  OR  CURRENT  SHIPPING  RATES  FOR  GRAIN 
FOR  U.S.  GULF  PORTS  TO  VARIOUS  DESTINATIONS 
(FOR  VESSELS  LOADING  SIX  WEEKS  AHEAD) 


CO 

H 
O 


MX 
CO 

o 

Q 


CO 
C3 


FAS:FCA:SPD  Japan:  Vessels  carrying  up  to  20,000  Long  Tons 

Source  -OGSH  Ocean  Transportation  Division 


U.S. GRAIN:  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  RAIL  CAR  LOADINGS 
AND  CAR  SHORTAGES,  1975-1977 


ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES  WILL  NOT  BE  SACRIFICED 


The  U.S.  can  have  careful  environmental  control  and  sufficient  energy. 
Environmental  issues  vill  not  be  sacrificed.      This  is  the  message  of 
the  Second  National  Conference  on  Interagency  Energy /Environment , 
June  6  and  7-     A  number  of  U.S.  Government  agencies  are  working 
together  in  this  field,  and  major  research  is  underway  to  fulfill  the 
stated  goal. 

The  extent  of  the  pollution  problem  is  indicated  by  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  move  to  coal  for  power  i^lants  would  not  be  environmentally 
possible  without  recent  improvements  in  controls  on  S02  and  other 
major  pollutants. 

FAS : FCA : SPD 


BOLIVIA'S  NEW  OIL  POLICY 


The  Bolivian  government  has  approved  a  new  oil  policy  program  that 
will  grant  more  incentives  to  foreign  investors.     Bolivia  now  produces 
about  37,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  approximately  one-third  of  which  is 
exported.     Details  of  the  program  have  not  been  anno-unced. 

FAS: FCA: SPD 

SOURCE:     Economic  Week  (June  13) 


JAPAN'S  ENERGY  NEEDS  REASSESSED 


Japan  has  revised  downward  estimates  of  its  long-term  energy  needs  and 
has  called  for  tighter  energy-saving  measures  to  cover  possible  shortage 
Estimated  needs  in  fiscal  1985  have  been  lowered  to  7^0  million  kilo- 
liters  of  crude  oil  from  an  estimated  83^  million  kiloliters  annoxinced 
last  August . 

FAS : FCA : SPD 

SOURCE:     Economic  Week  (June  13) 
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FUEL  AND  AGRICULTUEE 


American  agriciilture  is  very  energy  dependent.     The  high  food 
output  per  fanner  and  low  consumer  food  cost  are  mostly  due  to  the 
low-labor  high-energy  investment.     The  Economic  Research  Service 
calculates  that  the  food  system  itself  uses  l6.5  percent  of  the 
total  national  energy  consumption,  or  12. h  quadrillion  BTUs.  Of 
this,  production  of  food  uses  only  l6.9  percent. 

The  national  policy  is  to  give  farm  energy  needs  a  very  high 
priority.     Even  so  there  are  spot  situations,  particularly  in 
natural  gas  for  irrigation,  where  agriculture  has  lost  availability. 
Irrigation  water  requires  more  energy  than  any  other  major  farm 
operation — slightly  over  one-fifth.     With  rising  natural  gas  costs, 
irrigation  has  become  uneconomic  in  a  few  areas. 

On  a  commodity  basis,  corn  is  the  leading  energy  user,  consuming 
nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  energy  used  in  farm  production.  For 
some  years  there  have  been  questions  raised  as  to  whether  it  is 
economic  to  grow  feed  grains  in  the  United  States  for  export. 
Secretary  Bob  Bergland  has  gone  even  further  by  predicting  that 
higher  costs  of  feed  would  push  the  U.S.  to  switch  to  grass 
feeding  of  cattle. 

Approximately  half  of  the  energy  used  in  agric\ilture  is  petroleum 
and  another  30  percent  is  natural  gas.     The  total  amount  of  energy 
used  in  farm  production  has  shown  a  small  but  significant  increase 
over  the  past  several  years. 
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U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  TO  MIDEAST  RISING  AGAIN 


Agricultural  exports  by  the  United  States  to  Mideast  markets  might 
reach  $2  billion  in  1977  -  up  from  $1.38  billion  in  1976.  Larger 
sales  of  wheat,  flour,  corn,  tobacco  and  poultry  to  Egypt  will  account 
for  about  half  this  increase.     A  rebound  in  rice  exports  to  Iran  and 
Iraq_  will  also  add  to  the  value.     Exports  of  U.S.  processed  foods  to 
markets  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  will  continue  upward  at  a  rapid  pace. 

The  rebound  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Mideast  markets  will  still 
not  allow  us  to  surpass  the  European  Community  as  the  most  important 
supplier  of  the  region's  food  imports.     The  U.S.  share  of  Mideast  agri- 
cultural imports  reached  a  peak  of  23.8  percent  in  197^  with  the  rush 
to  spend  bulging  petroleum  revenues  for  U.S.  grain.     In  1976  the  U.S. 
share  was  only  lU . 5  percent.     The  U.S.  share  of  Mideast  farm  imports 
fluctuates  widely  with  changes  in  the  world  supply  situation.  For 
example,  when  Pakistan  and  Thailand  had  very  little  extra  rice  to 
export  in  1973  and  197^,  U.S.  exports  of  rice  to  Iran,  Iraq  and  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  soared.     When  rice  supplies  became  abundant  again  in 
late  1975  and  1976,  world  rice  prices  declined  and  competitive  exporters 
took  much  of  the  U.S.  market  for  rice  in  the  Mideast. 

Total  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Mideast  markets  showed  a  remarkable 
upward  trend  between  I968  and  197^,  rising  from  $19^  million  to  $1,651 
million  (see  table  l).     During  this  period  agricultural  exports  to  Iran 
zoomed  from  $13  million  to  $53^  million  while  shipments  to  Egypt  moved 
from  $7  million  to  $3^^  million.     Exports  to  Egypt  have  continued  steadily 
upward,  while  exports  to  Iran  and  Iraq  have  shown  striking  fluctuations. 
The  use  of  imported  food  to  provide  a  balanced  diet  at  subsidized  prices 
in  Egypt  is  expected  to  become  more  important  in  the  future.  Egypt's 
total  exports  are  likely  to  rise  about  50  percent  in  1977,  providing  more 
foreign  exchange  for  cash  purchases.     U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Egypt 
are  expected  to  approach  $800  million  in  1977,  including  $197  million 
financed  through  P.L.  hQO  and  $175  million  through  USAID  Commodity  Loans. 

Israel  is  an  important  market  for  U.S.  soybeans,  sorghum,  wheat  and  corn. 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Israel  in  1977  are  likely  to  again  approach 
the  1975  peak  of  $312  million. 

Sales  of  U.S.  rice,  frozen  poultry,  pulses,  beverage  ingredients  and 
processed  foods  to  the  Arabian  Peninsula  have  increased  markedly  since 
1973.     U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  Arabian  Peninsula  might  reach 
$300  million  in  1977  -  up  from  $215  million  in  1976  and  $Ul  million  in  1972 

Total  Mideast  agricultural  imports  from  all  countries  might  reach  $11  billi 
in  1977  -  up  from  $9-6  billion  in  1976  and  $2.U  billion  in  1972  (table  2). 
The  U.S.  share  of  these  imports  might  rise  to  I8  percent  in  1977- 
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ATTACHMENTS  (Tables  I  &  II ) 
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PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Prospects  for  1977  agricultural  production  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
is  uncertain  mainly  because  of  unfavorable  weather  in  early  1977.  Further, 
the  new  leadership  is  still  in  the  process  of  determining  China's  future 
economic  policy. 

Generally  normal  to  above  normal  rainfall  in  April  and  May  has  eased  the 
severe  drought  situation  in  almost  all  major  cropping  regions,  particularly 
in  winter  crop  areas  in  the  North.     This  brought  the  accumulated  precipitation 
from  September  1976  to  May  1977  within  the  normal  range.     However,  precipitation 
distribution  was  uneven  throughout  the  9-month  period,  and  for  all  areas  within 
the  region.     For  example,  precipitation  in  February  and  March  was  much  lower 
than  normal  and  spring  came  earlier  than  usual  in  almost  all  China's  crop 
growing  Provinces,  causing  damages  to  winter  crops,  especially  in  non- irrigated 
areas.    Normal  rainfall  in  the  period  from  September  1976  to  May  1977  were 
normal  in  most  of  the  regions  mainly  because  of  above  normal  precipitation 
in  April  and  May  this  year.     There  still  are  non- irrigated  areas  in  the  North- 
east and  North,  and  to  a  limited  extent.  South  China  where  more  rainfall  is 
needed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  for  proper  crop  growth.  Furthermore, 
supplementary  irrigation  is  crucial  in  the  northeast.  North,  and  Northwest 
even  when  precipitation  reaches  normal  level.    Also,  more  rain  is  needed  in 
order  to  replenish  soil  moisture  reserves  and  surface  and  ground  water 
level  after  drought  in  these  areas  happened  almost  every  year  since  the 
early  1970' s. 

Fall  sowing  in  many  areas  in  North  China  was  hampered  by  excessive  rain. 
In  other  areas,  germination  was  spotty  because  of  dry  conditions.     Reports  on 
fall  sowing  intimated  a  reduction  in  winter  wheat  acreage.    Whether  the 
claimed  increase  of  acreage  of  spring  wheat  in  some  provinces  this  year  will 
result  in  a  net  increase  in  total  wheat  acreage  cannot  be  determined  yet. 

Cold  spells  in  November  and  December  1976,  and  one  of  short  duration  in 
January  1977,  probably  had  more  effect  on  crops  growing  in  the  Yangte  River 
Basin  and  in  South  China  than  on  the  dormant  wheat  in  the  North.    However,  the 
lack  of  snow  cover  (due  to  extremely  low  levels  of  precipitation  in  December 
1976  and  January  and  February  1977)   left  much  of  the  grain  exposed  to  wind 
action  and  extreme  temperatures.    The  dry  conditions  continued  into  March, 
but  temperatures  suddenly  warmed  to  levels  substantially  above  normal  in  mid- 
February,   thereby  triggering  growth  of  winter  crops  condsiderably  ahead  of  the 
usual  transition  from  dormancy.     Dry  winds  in  many  areas,  the  lack  of  precip- 
itation    and  a  low  level  of  soil  moisture  (particularly  in  regions  not  in  the 
area  of  heavy  rainfall  last  fall)  created  drought  conditions  of  varying 
intensities. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  large  mobilization  of  peasants  and  materials  was 
effective  in  limiting  the  effects  of  the  extensive  but  short-lived  drought. 
The  largest  area  ever  was  supplied  with  irrigation  through  various  means  from 
sophisticated  irrigation  systems  to  bucket  brigades. 
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Preliminary  assessment  of  crop  prospects  indicates  that  the  siimmer-grain 
harvest  probably  will  be  less  than  the  record  crop  in  1976,  primarily  because 
of  the  expected  shortfall  in  the  production  of  winter  crops,  especially  winter 
wheat. 

The  effect  of  the  dry  weather  on  the  early  rice  crop  has  been  mainly  to  delay 
transplanting.    While  this  probably  will  affect  yields,  the  effect  is  con- 
siderably less  than  that  caused  by  the  cold  weather  in  1976.     The  claimed 
enlarged  acreage  of  early  rice  could  produce    a  crop  in  excess  of  that  of 
last  year  if  favorable  weather  prevails  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

An  unanswered  question  includes  not  only  the  destructive  effect  of  the  drought 
on  the  early  harvested  crops  but  also  the  effect  the  timing  of  the  drought  has 
had  and  will  have  on  seeding  of  late  harvested  crops.    Although  the  drought 
has  been  alleviated  there  remains  the  question  of  timeliness  of  crop  planting, 
the  need  for  replanting  or  the  need  for  crop  substitution. 

Some  delays  occurred  in  planting  schedules  and  stands  were  not  up  to  normal 
in  some  places,  but  much  catching  up  is  possible  with  the  longest  part  of  the 
cropping  season  year  ahead,  assuming  favorable  weather.    Nevertheless,  a  late 
grain  harvest  substantially  better  than  last  year's  appears  needed  if  PRC's 
grain  production  in  1977  is  to  equal  the  disappointing  crop  of  1976. 

China  appears  to  have  originally  planned  an    increase  in  cotton  acreage  and 
production  this  year.     But  the  combination  of  dry  weather  in  North  China  and 
heavy  rains  in  late  April  and  early  May  in  Central  China  have  disrupted  planting 
plans  and  cotton  is  off  to  a  poor  start  in  major  growing  areas.     Very  little 
has  been  said  officially  about  the  extent  of  the  damage  due  to  weather,  but 
at  this  point  it  appears  that  cotton  production  this  year  will  be  no  better 
than,  and  perhaps  somewhat  below,  last  year's  fair  crop  of  2.35  million  tons. 

By  the  end  of  May,  most  of  the  winter  rapeseed  harvest  should  have  been  com- 
pleted.    So  far,  only  three  of  the  most  southern  secondary  rapeseed  producing 
provinces  have  made  positive  reports  on  its  size  and  progress.     Since  these 
provinces  are  not  among  the  largest  producers,  and  the  major  producers  have 
yet  to  report,  the  prospects  for  total  rapeseed  production  are  still  uncertain. 
Planting  of  other  oilseeds  is  proceeding.     So  far,  there  has  been  no  indication 
of  acreage  increases. 

Sugar,  especially  sugarbeets,  is  also  being  stressed  in  1977.     Cane  planting 
reports  indicate  faster  sowing  progress  in  the  far  south.    Beet  acreage  may 
expand  this  year  as  two  major  producing  provinces  have  reported  acreages 
equal  to  or  more  than  last  year's.     In  mid-May,  tobacco  sowing  was  reported 
to  be  nearly  completed. 

China's  purchases  of  grains,  all  wheat,  since  November  1976  now  total  about 
8.5  million  tons,  with  about  6.5  million  tons  scheduled  for  delivery  in_CY 
1977  and  about  6  million  tons  for  1977/78  delivery.     The  1977/78  figure  is 
expected  to  rise  as  some  additional  purchases  later  this  year  for  delivery 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1978  seem  likely. 


These  purchases  place  wheat  imports  this  year  at  record  levels,  although 
imports  of  all  grains  will  be  below  the  record  7.6  million  tons  imported  in 
CY  1973.     The  higher  level  of  grain  imports  this  year  reflects  in  part  an 
anticipated  reduction  in  the  early  1977  harvest  and  uncertainty  about  the 
late  harvest.     A  low  level  of  beginning  stocks  caused  by  low  imports  in 
1975  and  1976  and  an  apparent  failure  to  meet  the  1976  state  procurement 
plan  also  appears  to  be  an  important  factor.     There  is  no  clear  indication 
of  a  basic  long-run  change  in  China's  grain  purchasing  behavior. 

China's  rice  exports  in  1977  will  apparently  be  below  the  estimated  1 
million  tons  exported  in  CY  1976.     As  a  result,  China's  net  imports  of 
grain  during  CY  1977  will  be  a  record,  nearly  6  million  tons. 

In  addition  to  the  small  amount  of  U.S.  cotton  on  the  books  for  1977/78 
shipment,  optional  origin  sales  of  378,000  tons  of  soybeans  and  10,000  tons 
of  soybean  oil  have  been  registered  with  USDA  for  delivery  in  CY  1977. 
However,  these  are  not  expected  to  come  from  the  U.S.     No  other  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products  have  been  bought  and  the  prospect  for  substantial  additional 
sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  products  this  year  appear  poor. 
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RECENT  TRENDS  IN  EXCHANGE  RATES  OF  SIX  MAJOR  CURRENCIES 
AGAINST  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR 
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USSR  HARD  CURRENCY  FOREIGN  TRADE,  JANUARY-MARCH  1976  AND  1977 


Soviet  exports  to  hard  currency  trading  partners  increased  slightly  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1977,  while  the  value  of  imports  declined  slightly, 
thus  lowering  the  size  of  the  quarterly  hard  currency  trade  deficit  by  a 
tenth  in  comparison  with  January-March,  1976. 


Table  1. — USSR  hard  currency  trade  balance, 
January-March  1976  and  1977 


Period  : 

Exports 

:       Imports  : 

Balance 

Million  Rubles  - 

January-March , 

1976 

1,535 

9 

3,009.5 

-1,473. 

6 

January-March , 

1977 

1,634. 

3 

2,956.1 

-1,321. 

8 

Million  Dollars  - 

January-March , 

1976 

1/ 

:  2,031 

6 

3,980.8 

-1,949 

2 

January-March , 

1977 

2/ 

:  2,208. 

5 

3,994.7 

-1,786. 

2 

SOURCE:     Soviet  Foreign  Trade,  various  issues. 

1^1  Converted  at  the  rate  of  .756  rubles  per  dollar,  the  average  January- 
March  1976  rate  of  exchange. 

2/  Converted  at  the  rate  of  .740  rubles  per  dollar,  the  average  January- 
March  1977  rate  of  exchange. 
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FOREWORD 


1.  The  Economic  Indicators  provide  up-to-date  information  on  changes  in 
the  domestic  and  external  economic  activities  of  the  major  non-Communist 
developed  countries.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Economic  Indicators  are  updated 
from  press  ticker  and  Embassy  reporting,  so  that  the  results  are  made  available 
to  the  reader  weeks — or  sometimes  months — before  receipt  of  official  statistical 
publications.  US  data  are  provided  by  US  government  agencies. 

2.  Source  notes  for  the  Economic  Indicators  will  be  published  quarterly.  The 
most  recent  data  of  publication  is  20  April  1977.  Comments  and  queries  regarding  the 
Economic  Indicators  are  welcomed. 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION   INDEX:  1970  =  100,  seasonally  adjusted 
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1972  1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 


Percent  AVERAGE  ANNUAL 

Change  GROWTH  RATE  SINCE 

from 

LATEST      Previous  1  Year       3  Months 

MONTH         Month  1970  Earlier  Earlierl 


United  States  APR  77  0.8  3.5  6.0 

Japan  APR  77  0.9  4.2  4.4 

West  Germany        APR  77  0.8  2.3  4.5 


France 


MAR  77  16 


3.9 


7.7 
3  8 
2.3 
14.7 


United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Canada 


LATEST 
MONTH 


MAR  77 
APR  77 
FEB  77 


Percent 
Change 

frorn 
Previous 
Month 


0.5 
-5.3 
0.1 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
GROWTH  RATE  SINCE 


1970 

0.8 
3.2 
4.0 


1  Year 
Earlier 


3.5 
5.4 
3.7 


3  Months 
Earherl 


3.0  j 
6.4  i 
8.3 
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^Average  tor  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  percent  of  labor  force 
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1972  1973  1974 

THOUSANDS  OF  PERSONS  UNEMPLOYED 


1975 


1976 


1977 


LATEST 

MONTH 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

United  States 

MAY  77 

6,750 

6,911 

7,183 

Japan 

MAR  77 

1.050 

1,040 

980 

West  Germany 

MAY  77 

1,022 

1,053 

996 

France 

APR  77 

1,039 

929 

945 

LATEST  MONTH 

1  Year 

3  Months  1 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  Kingdom 

MAY  77  1,316 

1,253 

1.331 

Italy 

76  IV  777 

699 

776 

Canada 

APR  77  870 

769 

780 

roughly  comparable  to  US  rates.  For  1975-77.  the  rates  for  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  increased  by  5  percent  and 
15  percent  respectively. and  those  for  West  Germany  decreased  by  20percent  to  be  roughly  comparable  with  US  rates 
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DOMESTIC  PRICES^  index:  1970=100 
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United  States 
Japan 

West  Germany 
France 


LATEST 
MONTH 

MAY  77 

APR  77 

APR  77 

APR  77 

APR  77 

MAY  77 

JAN  77 
APR  77 


Percent 
Change 

from 
Previous 

Month 

0.5 

0.8 

-0.1 

1.6 

0.3 

0.4 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
GROWTH  RATE  SINCE 


-0.1 

1  3 


1970 


8.6 

6.6 


8.1 

10  9 


5.5 

5  7 


9.7 

90 


1  Year 
Earlier 

7.6 

6.8 

3.6 

8  6 

3.5 


8.2 

9,5 


3  Months 
Earlier 

9.4 

10.2 

1.4 

11,6 

4.3 

5  1 

3.8 

12  2 


Italy 
Canada 


Percent 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL 

Change 

GROWTH  RATE 

SINCE 

from 

LATEST 

Previous 

1970 

1  Year 

3  Months 

MONTH 

Month 

Earlier 

Earlier 

APR  77 

1.7 

14.8 

20.6 

17.7 

APR  77 

26 

14.2 

17.5 

19.6 

DEC  76 

1.0 

16.2 

32.1 

25.9 

MAR  77 

15  , 

13.2 

21.8 

21.0 

MAR  77 

1.8 

10.3 

11.2 

13.8 

APR  77 

0.6 

7,4 

7.6 

10.5 

573259  6-77 


RETAIL 

SALES 

1 

Constant  Market  Prices 

Constant  Prices 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Quarter 

Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate 

Since 

Percent  Change 

Annual 

Average 
Growth  Rate  Since 

Latest 
Quarter 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

Previous 
Quarter 

Latest 
Month 

from  Previous 
Month 

1970 

1  Year 
Eorlier 

Earlier ' 

United  States 

77  1 

1  .o 

2.9 

4.1 

5.2 

United  States 

Apr  77 

—  0.4 

3.5 

5.2 

9.8 

Japan 

77  1 

2.5 

5.5 

4.9 

Japan 

Feb  77 

1  .u 

10.6 

4.2 

10.1 

West  Germany 

76  IV 

1  R 
1  .o 

2.5 

4.5 

/.O 

West  Germany 

Feb  77 

-0.8 

2.4 

0.9 

7.1 

France 

76  II 

1 

4.2 

7.7 

4.y 

France 

Jan  77 

5.2 

0.2 

5.2 

13.1 

United  Kingdom 

76  IV 

9  1 
1 

2.0 

2.6 

o  o 
o.o 

United  Kingdom 

Apr  77 

0.9 

0.7 

-4.4 

-  13.3 

Italy 

76  IV 

A  fl 
*f  .o 

3.4 

9.4 

zU.O 

Italy 

Nov  76 

0.6 

2.9 

1.2 

-4.6 

Canada 

76  IV 

0.6 

4.8 

3.4 

—  2.5 

Canada 

Feb  77 

-  1.3 

4.8 

4.7 

12.2 

'  Seasonally  adjusted. 

'  Seasonally  adjusted. 

'  Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 

FIXED  INVESTMENT  ' 

WAGES  IN  MANUFACTURING  ' 

Non-residential;  constant  prices 

Annuol 

Average 
Grov^h  Rate  Since 

Averaae 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 

Growth  Rote  Since 

Latest 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Quarter 

Period 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier  ' 

Latest 
Quarter 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

Previous 
Quarter 

United  States 

Apr  77 

0.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.2 

United  States 

77  1 

3.4 

1.6 

8.3 

14.3 

Japan 

Dec  76 

0 

17.9 

13.4 

15.0 

Japan 

77  1 

0.2 

0.9 

3.9 

0.8 

West  Germany 

76  IV 

0.2 

9.3 

5.8 

0.9 

West  Germany 

76  IV 

3.3 

1.1 

5.0 

13.8 

France 

77  1 

2.5 

14.2 

14.1 

10.4 

France 

75  IV 

8.8 

4.2 

2.9 

40.1 

United  Kingdom 

Nov  76 

0.3 

16.0 

9.0 

1.8 

United  Kingdom 

76  IV 

-6.7 

0.2 

0.5 

-24.3 

Italy 

Mar  77 

0.1 

20.7 

35.8 

30.5 

Italy 

76  IV 

10.6 

3.1 

15.7 

49.6 

Canada 

Feb  77 

1.1 

11.4 

12.0 

12.0 

Canada 

76  IV 

8.5 

6.8 

5.1 

38.7 

'  Hourly  earnings  (seasonally  adjusted)  for  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Canada;  hourly 
wage  rates  for  others.  West  German  and  French  doto  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  quorter. 

'  Seasonally  adjusted. 

'  Average 

for  latest  3  months  compared  with  that 

for  previous 

3-  months. 

MONEY  MARKET  RATES 

Percent  Rate  of  Interest 

1  Year 

3  Months 

1  Month 

Representative  rotes 

Latest 

Dote 

Eorlier 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Commerical  paper 

Jun  8 

5.46 

5.88 

4.75 

5.05 

Japan 

Call  money 

Jun  10 

5.38 

6.75 

6.50 

5.13 

West  Germany 

Interbank  loons  (3  months) 

Jun  8 

4.28 

3.87 

4.70 

4.50 

France 

Coll  money 

Jun  10 

8.88 

7.50 

9.94 

9.00 

United  Kingdom 

Sterling  interbank  loons  (3  months) 

Jun  8 

7.83 

11.25 

10.60 

7.73 

Canada 

Finance  paper 

Jun  8 

7.15 

9.67 

7.75 

7.55 

Eurodollars 

Three-month  deposits 

Jun  8 

5.88 

6.35 

5.10 

5.66 

A-8 


EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 


Averoge 
Annual  Growth  Roto  Since 


Percent  Change 


Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Yeor 

3  Months 

Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Eorlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Mar  77 

0.8 

10.1 

6.5 

3.5 

United  States 

Mar  77 

0.8 

10.1 

6.5 

3.5 

Japan 

Feb  77 

3.0 

1 1.2 

20.1 

30.3 

Japan 

Feb  77 

0.9 

7.4 

13.4 

13.5 

West  Germany 

Mar  77 

-0.2 

1 1.5 

9.8 

-3.5 

West  Germany 

Mar  77 

-0.7 

4.7 

2.6 

-2.6 

France 

Dec  76 

1.9 

11.6 

2.7 

13.2 

France 

Dec  76 

1.8 

9.8 

14.8 

19.6 

United  Kingdom 

Apr  77 

0.2 

10.6 

12.9 

8.5 

United  Kindgom 

Apr  77 

0.2 

16.2 

21.5 

7.1 

Italy 

Feb  77 

2.9 

11.3 

17.6 

29.1 

Italy 

Feb  77 

3.1 

17.3 

35.1 

39.2 

Canada 

Jan  77 

1.2 

9.4 

0.3 

0.9 

Canada 

Jan  77 

1.6 

8.5 

-  1.6 

7.3 

EXPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 


Percent  Change 


IMPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 


OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


Average 

Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 


Latest 
Month 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Month 


Latest  Month 


1  Year 
Earlier 


3  Months 
Earlier 


1   Year       3  Months 


End  of        Billion  US  S    Jun   1970       Earlier  Earlier 


United  States 

Mar 

77 

2.7 

14.0 

9.5 

22.3 

United  States 

Feb 

77 

19.1 

14.5 

16.7 

19.4 

Japan 

Feb 

77 

-  1.8 

11.8 

-2.5 

-5.2 

Japan 

May 

77 

17.3 

4.1 

15.2 

16.8 

West  Germany 

Mar 

77 

-0.5 

4.4 

3.3 

-0.3 

West  Germany 

Apr 

77 

34.6 

8.8 

34.4 

34.4 

France 

Dec 

76 

1.4 

10.6 

18.3 

15.9 

France 

Mar 

77 

9.8 

4.4 

11.1 

9.7 

United  Kingdom 

Apr 

77 

1.1 

20.2 

22.0 

16.4 

United  Kingdom 

Nov 

76 

5.2 

2.8 

5.6 

5.0 

Italy 

Feb 

77 

4.6 

21.9 

39.3 

33.4 

Italy 

Sep 

76 

5.1 

4.7 

5.8 

5.2 

Canada 

Jan 

77 

4.8 

9.2 

0.7 

32.2 

Canada 

Apr 

77 

5.2 

4.3 

5.8 

5.7 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  BALANCE  ' 


Cumulative  (Million  US  $) 


Latest   

Period         Million  US  $      1976  1975  Chonge 


BASIC  BALANCE  < 

Current  and  Long-Term-Capital  Transactions 

Cumulative  (Million  US  S) 


Period 

Million  US  $ 

1976 

1975 

Change 

United  States  ' 

76  IV 

-817 

-607 

1 1,694 

-  12,301 

United  States 

No  longer  published  ' 

Japan 

Apr  77 

1,240 

3,679 

-616 

4,295 

Japan 

Apr  77 

850 

2,703 

-888 

3,591 

West  Germany 

Apr  77 

356 

3,518 

3,922 

-404 

West  Germany 

Apr  77 

-640 

3,460 

-2,838 

6,298 

France 

76  IV 

-  1,238 

-5,721 

-5 

-5,716 

France 

76  IV 

-721 

-6,843 

-81 

-6,761 

United  Kingdom 

77  1 

-502 

-2,548 

-3,755 

1,207 

United  Kingdom 

76  IV 

-205 

-  2,092 

-4,171 

2,079 

Itoly 

76  IV 

-882 

-2,900 

-530 

-2,370 

Italy 

76  III 

779 

-2,232 

1,096 

-  3,329 

Canada 

76  IV 

-  1,280 

-  4,495 

-4,901 

406 

Canada 

76  IV 

-  Ill 

3,128 

-  1,052 

4,180 

'  Converted  to  US  dollars  of  the  current  market  rotes  of 
'  Seasonally  adjusted. 


change. 


'  Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rates  of  exchonge. 
'  As  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Presentotion  of  Balance  of  Payments 
Statistics,  the  Department  of  Commerce  no  longer  publishes  a  basic  balance, 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Spot  Rate 

As  of  10  Jun  77 


Percent  Change  from 


TRADE-WEIGHTED  EXCHANGE  RATES  ' 

As  of  10  Jun  77 

Percent  Change  from 


US  $ 
Per  Unit 


1  Year 
Earlier 


3  Months 
Earlier 


Japan  (yen) 

0.0037 

-3.94 

9.60 

2.76 

West  Germany 

0.4241 

19.78 

9.25 

1.33 

(Deutsche  mark) 

France  (franc) 

0.2021 

-8.28 

-4.41 

0.72 

United  Kingdom 

1.7189 

-30.15 

-2.89 

0.11 

(pound  sterling) 

Italy  (lira) 

0.001 1 

-36.16 

-3.50 

0.18 

Canada  (dollar) 

0.9468 

-5.10 

-7.43 

-0.32 

1.19 
-0.10 

-0.01 
0.06 

0.09 
-0.25 


1  Year 

3  Months 

19  Mar  73 

Earlier 

Earlier 

3  Jun  77 

United  States 

6.03 

0.33 

-0.63 

-0.11 

Japan 

1.70 

11.51 

2.57 

1.21 

West  Germany 

24.20 

6.89 

0.86 

-0.01 

France 

-8.12 

-8.48 

-0.05 

0.06 

United  Kingdom 

-  30.54 

-4.94 

-0.04 

0.18 

Italy 

-38.38 

-6.16 

-0.52 

0.17 

Canada 

-2.80 

-7.92 

-0.51 

-0.31 

'  Weighting  is  bosed  on  each  listed  country's  trode  with  16  other  industrialized  countries  to 
reHect  the  competitive  impact  of  exchange  rate  variations  among  the  mojor  currencies. 
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Developed  Countries-.  Direction  of  Trade  ' 


Million  US  $ 


Exports  to  (f.o.b.] 


World 


Big 
Seven 


Other 

OECD    OPEC  ■ 


Com- 
munist Other 


World 


Imports  from  (c.i.f.) 


Big 
Seven 


Other 

OECD    OPEC  ■ 


Com- 
munist 


Other 


8,605     3,000  1,912 


600  4,284 


UNITED  STATES 

1974    97,908  45,884    16,870     6,690     2,258  26,206 

1975    107,191  46,941     16,180    10,768      3,421  29,881 

1st  Qtr    27,098  12,101      4,848     2,430        618  7,101 

2d  Qtr    26,360  11,886     3,808     2,697        538  7,431 

3d  Qtr    25,800  10,511      3,562     2,707        692  8,328 

4th  Qtr   27,933  12,443      3,962     2,934      1,573  7,021 

1976    114,997  51,298    17,607    12,552     3,935  29,605 

1st  Qtr    27,360  12,184     4,159     2,751      1,144  7,122 

2d  Qtr    29,695  13,383     4,527     3,113      1,036  7,636 

3d  Qtr    27,437  11,944     4,114     3,103        850  7,426 

4th  Qtr   30,505  13,787     4,807     3,585        905  7,421 

1977 

Jan  &  Feb     ...  18,401 
JAPAN 

1974    54,480 

1975    54,822 

1st  Qtr    13,064 

2d  Qtr    13,404 

3d  Qtr    13,454 

4th  Qtr   14,900 

1976    67,364 

1st  Qtr    14,429 

2d  Qtr    16,431 

3d  Qtr    17,542 

4th  Qtr   18,962 

WEST  GERMANY 

1974    89,188 

1975    90,063 

1st  Qtr    22,518 

2d  Qtr    23,637 

3d  Qtr    20,776 

4th  Qtr   23,132 

1976    101,989 

1st  Qtr    22,467 

2d  Qtr    24,570 

3d  Qtr    26,147 

4th  Qtr   28,805 

1977 

Jan  &  Feb     ...  17,005 
FRANCE 

1974    46,388  19,345    15,245     3,164      1,874  6,760 

1975    53,005  19,959    15,183     4,952     3,094  9,817 

1st  Qtr    13,511  5,042     4,136      1,202        716  2,415 

2d  Qtr    14,496  5,415     4,229      1,378        824  2,650 

3d  Qtr    11,627  4,435     3,037      1,094        679  2,382 

4th  Qtr   13,371  5,067      3,781      1,278        875  2,370 


19,101 
16,567 
4,013 
3,897 
3,945 
4,712 
22,406 
4,848 
5,402 
5,897 
6,259 

30,998 
28,331 
7,052 
7,280 
6,389 
7,610 
33,372 
7,855 
8,147 
8,134 
9,236 


7,477 
6,091 
1,394 
1,362 
1,585 
1,750 
8,588 
1,827 
2,092 
2,272 
2,397 

37,605 
36,407 
9,368 
9,580 
8,290 
9,169 
41,720 
9,437 
10,019 
10,445 
11,819 


5,446 
8,406 
1,891 
2,072 
2,231 
2,212 
9,277 
1,872 
2,271 
2,476 
2,659 

4,268 
6,777 
1,490 
1,701 
1,814 
1,772 
8,231 
1,705 
1,832 
2,235 
2,459 


3,915 
5,283 
1,447 
1,353 
1,290 
1,193 
5,049 
1,289 
1,348 
1,135 
1,277 

6,884 
9,029 
1,683 
1,895 
3,136 
2,315 
8,575 
2,064 
1,771 
2,385 
2,355 


18,541 
18,475 
4,319 
4,720 
4,403 
5,033 
22,044 
4,593 
5,318 
5,762 
6,370 

9,433 
9,519 
2,925 
3,181 
1,147 
2,266 
10,091 
1,406 
2,801 
2,948 
2,936 


5,701      7,074      1,448      1,327  1,455 


107,997 
103,414 
26,315 
24,733 
25,969 
26,397 
129,565 
29,339 
31,650 
33,734 
34,842 

22,915 

62,046 
57,856 
14,545 
14,272 
14,091 
14,948 
64,895 
14,832 
15,903 
16,818 
17,342 

68,962 
74,986 
18,034 
19,779 
17,563 
19,610 
88,230 
20,147 
21,571 
21,792 
24,720 

15,040 

52,820 
54,238 
13,988 
14,027 
11,903 
14,320 


53,332 
49,807 
12,897 
12,150 
14,551 
10,209 
60,387 
13,717 
15,247 
16,693 
14,730 


18,780 
16,929 
4,442 
4,356 
4,131 
4,000 
17,534 
4,083 
4,347 
4,497 
4,607 

23,762 
27,085 
6,439 
7,287 
6,371 
6,988 
31,008 
6,790 
7,478 
8,136 
8,604 


10,912 
8,818 
2,584 
2,114 
2,091 
2,029 
9,738 
2,479 
2,491 
2,401 
2,367 


7,303 
6,084 
1,431 
1,417 
1,544 
1,692 
7,778 
1,696 
1,943 
2,137 
2,002 

26,079 
27,755 
6,856 
7,293 
6,390 
7,216 
31,351 
7,114 
7,778 
7,900 
8,559 


22,040  13,874 
23,040  14,350 


17,256 
18,371 
4,785 
4,166 
4,519 
4,901 
24,995 
5,570 
5,582 
7,156 
6,687 


9,820      1,634  5,414 


19,965 
19,427 
4,637 
4,892 
4,615 
5,284 
21,877 
5,213 
5,400 
5,406 
5,858 

8,406 
8,228 
1,890 
2,091 
1,956 
2,291 
9,718 
2,189 
2,222 
2,575 
2,731 


5,209     5,490  1,731 


5,852 
6,012 
5,089 
6,087 


3,762 
3,759 
2,971 
3,858 


8,848 
9,448 
2,507 
2,307 
2,059 
2,584 


1,078 
1,253 
266 
206 
193 
588 
1,572 
356 
333 
423 
460 


3,119 
3,383 
797 
895 
821 
870 
2,926 
671 
677 
747 
831 

3,209 
4,167 
807 
1,121 
1,060 
1,179 
5,050 
1,046 
1,127 
1,550 
1,327 


1,547 
1,591 
441 
177 
450 
523 


25,419 

25,165 
5,783 
6,097 
4,615 
8,670 

32,873 
7,217 
7,997 
7,061 

10,598 


228  5,819 


12,879 
12,033 
3,238 
2,712 
2,980 
3,102 
14,780 
3,169 
3,536 
4,031 
4,044 

7,506 
7,751 
2,042 
1,987 
1,786 
1,936 
11,103 
3,008 
2,966 
1,631 
3,499 


778  1,832 


6,511 
5,809 
1,426 
1,772 
1,343 
1,268 
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Developed  Countries:  Direction  of  Trade  ' 
(Continued) 


Million  US  $ 


Exports  to  (f.o.b.) 

Big  Other  Corn- 
World        Seven  OECD  OPEC  '  munist     Other  World 

FRANCE  (Continued) 

1976    55,680  22,438  16,081  5,080  3,558  8,523  64,255 

1st  Qtr    13,639  5,524  3,921  1,240  917  2,037  15,529 

2d  Qtr    14,769  5,911  4,395  1,222  1,059  2,182  16,187 

3d  Qtr    12,409  4,922  3,446  1,292  729  2,020  14,840 

4th  Qtr   14,863  6,081  4,319  1,326  853  2,284  17,699 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

1974    37,160  11,765  17,006  2,567  1,197  4,625  54,510 

1975    41,731  12,339  16,515  4,553  1,480  6,844  53,147 

1st  Qtr    10,454  3,107  4,266  962  306  1,813  13,877 

2d  Qtr    10,837  3,167  4,183  1,232  411  1,844  13,426 

3d  Qtr    9,592  2,744  3,696  1,179  338  1,635  12,699 

4th  Qtr   10,848  3,321  4,370  1,180  425  1,552  13,145 

1976    46,352  14,026  17,803  5,132  1,625  7,768  56,224 

1st  Qtr    11,615  3,409  4,414  1,238  433  2,121  13,639 

2d  Qtr    11,560  3,531  4,379  1,254  422  1,974  14,133 

3d  Qtr    11,089  3,437  4,186  1,265  389  1,812  13,861 

4th  Qtr   12,088  3,649  4,821  1,376  381  1,861  14,591 

1977 

1st  Qtr    13,150  4,008  5,145  1,521  413  2,063  15,575 

ITALY 

1974    30,261  13,796  7,681  2,427  1,721  4,636  40,977 

1975    34,230  15,345  7,468  3,710  2,895  4,812  37,793 

1st  Qtr    8,070  3,525  1,873  823  545  1,304  9,016 

2d  Qtr    8,621  3,742  1,921  938  863  1,157  9,350 

3d  Qtr    8,123  3,689  1,823  950  725        936  8,614 

4th  Qtr   9,416  4,389  1,851  845  762  1,569  10,813 

1976    35,364  16,698  8,276  4,165  2,591  3,634  41,789 

1st  Qtr    7,398  3,513  1,713  811  597        764  9,092 

2d  Qtr    8,705  4,157  2,040  958  623        927  10,716 

3d  Qtr    9,398  4,505  2,191  1,056  656        990  10,335 

4th  Qtr   9,863  4,523  2,332  1,340  715        953  11,646 

CANADA 

1974    32,904  27,092  2,004  548  659  2,601  33,309 

1975    32,201  26,582  1,689  700  1,153  2,077  35,435 

1st  Qtr    7,535  6,350  430  160  133        462  8,576 

2d  Qtr    8,570  6,918  513  234  320        585  9,429 

3d  Qtr    7,712  6,450  382  142  182        556  8,341 

4th  Qtr   8,384  6,864  364  164  518        474  9,089 

1976    36,840  30,783  2,077  928  1,259  1,793  38,705 

1st  Qtr    8,422  7,103  381  167  328        443  9,404 

2d  Qtr    9,964  8,408  480  184  346        546  10,244 

3d  Qtr    9,112  7,465  576  270  349        452  9,378 

4th  Qtr   9,342  7,807  640  307  236        352  9,679 

'  Data  are  unadjusted.  Because  of  rounding,  components  may  not  odd  to  the  totals  shown. 
'  Including  Gabon. 


Imports  from  (c.i.f.) 


Big 
Seven 


27,750 
6,567 
7,149 
6,431 
7,603 

18,272 
18,301 
4,930 
4,709 
4,281 
4,382 
19,332 
4,357 
5,058 
4,746 
5,171 


Other 
OECD 

16,894 
4,157 
4,324 
3,733 
4,680 

18,253 
18,274 
4,551 
4,498 
4,526 
4,699 
19,271 
4,975 
4,626 
4,573 
5,097 


18,003 
17,072 
4,165 
4,412 
3,821 
4,674 
18,585 
4,063 
4,786 
4,497 
5,239 

26,727 
27,887 
6,720 
7,555 
6,783 
6,829 
31,118 
7,572 
8,174 
7,417 
7,955 


OPEC  ' 

11,359 
2,817 
2,610 
2,746 
3,185 

8,020 
6,962 
1,960 
1,808 
1,579 
1,614 
7,291 
1,825 
1,738 
1,891 
1,836 


Com- 
munist 


5,786     5,068  1,783 


7,216 
6,367 
1,527 
1,671 
1,475 
1,694 
7,759 
1,708 
1,918 
1,860 
2,273 

1,777 
1,621 
408 
424 
365 
424 
2,034 
473 
683 
473 
405 


9,313 
6,993 
1,816 
1,797 
1,906 
2,293 
8,124 
1,816 
2,106 
2,029 
2,173 

2,698 
3,174 
882 
879 
732 
681 
3,154 
868 
930 
715 
642 


2,384 
595 
593 
577 
619 

1,849 
1,771 
387 
434 
442 
508 
2,240 
510 
590 
597 
543 


Other 

5,868 
1,393 
1,511 
1,352 
1,612 

8,116 
7,839 
2,049 
1,977 
1,871 
1,942 
8,090 
1,972 
2,121 
2,054 
1,944 


514  2,424 


1,944 
2,304 
480 
518 
604 
702 
3,000 
608 
744 
792 
856 

257 
310 
63 
82 
72 
93 
369 
87 
96 
96 
90 


4,501 
5,057 
1,028 
952 
808 
1,450 
4,321 
897 
1,162 
1,157 
1,105 

1,850 
2,443 
503 
489 
389 
1,062 
2,030 
404 
361 
677 
587 
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FOREIGN  TRADE   billion  us  $,  f.o.b.,  seasonally  adjusted 


Semilogarithmic  Scale 


\4.0 


Japan 

7.0 

5.0 
4.0 


3.0 


2.0 
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2.0   ^  ^'-■^•^^\>!!y^ 

1972  1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 


\ 

LATEST 
MONTH 

MILLION 
US  S 

CUMULATIVE  (MILLION  US  S) 
1977            1976  CHANGE 

LATEST 
MONTH 

MILLION 
US  S 

CUMULATIVE  (MILLION  US  $) 
1977           1976  CHANGE 

,  United  States 

APR  77 

9,970 
12.593 

39.448 
47,995 

36.405 
37.146 

8.4 
29.2% 

United  Kingdom 

APR  77 

4,685 
4,699 

17.347 
18,995 

14,385 
15,924 

20.6% 
19.3%  1 

Balance 

-2,623 

-8,546 

-741 

-7.805 

Balance 

-14 

-1,648 

-1,539 

-109 

Japan 

APR  77 

6.730 
4,786 

26.126 
20,150 

20,861 
17,367 

25.2% 

le.o'o 

Italy 

MAR  77 

3.716 
3,832 

10.430 
11,099 

8,454 
9,454 

23.4%  ! 
17.4%  ■ 

Balance 

1,944 

5,976 

3,494 

2,482 

Balance 

-116 

-668 

-1,001 

332 

West  Germany 

APR  77 

9.460 
7.647 

37,390 
31,097 

31,597 
26,069 

18.3  0 
19.3% 

Canada 

JAN  77 

3.410 
3.230 

3.410 
3.230 

3.001 
3,034 

13.6%  j 
6.5%  ' 

Balance 

1.813 

6.292 

5,528 

764 

Balance 

179 

179 

-33 

212 

France 

APR  77 

5,111 
5,188 

20,642 
21,752 

18,507 
19,022 

11.5% 
14.3"., 

Balance 

-77 

-1,110 

-515 

-594 

1 

573181  6  77 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  PRICES  IN  US  $^ 


United  States  INDEX 

::  JAN  1975  =100 

130   

120 

-  110   

100  -  ^ 

Imports 

90  v-'^A   

^^"^  Exports 

-^0  — 

   ^  ; 

Japan 


I 

130 

120 
110 

100  ^ 

1  80 

\L  

West  Germany 

120 

110 

100 

/BO 

JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 

1974  1975  1976  1977 

^Export  and  import  plots  are  based  on  five  month  weighted  moving  averages. 
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SELECTED  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 

Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year  3 

Months 

Latest 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier  ^ 

Period 

Period 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier ' 

Brazil 

Nov  76 

2.3 

35.4 

33.2 

27.3 

Brazil 

76  II 

0.1 

11.0 

10.7 

0.4 

Egypt 

Dec  76 

3.7 

17.4 

21.0 

-3.1 

India 

Oct  76 

0.2 

4.2 

6.7 

-12.6 

India 

Nov  76 

1.1 

12.0 

15.5 

24.8 

South  Korea 

Feb  77 

0.5 

22.2 

9.3 

6.8 

Iran 

Feb  77 

0.9 

28.2 

35.2 

11.0 

Mexico 

Jan  77 

-2.6 

4.8 

-3.0 

-8.3 

South  Korea 

Jan  77 

-0.9 

29.5 

30.2 

24.4 

Nigeria 

76  II 

2.4 

18.7 

60.3 

9.8 

Mexico 

Jun  76 

-0.3 

17.0 

16.6 

19.6 

Taiwan 

Apr  77 

-0.3 

14.6 

10.3 

-11.0 

Nigeria 

Dec  76 

5.2 

35.0 

49.5 

43.3 

'  Seasonally  adjusted. 
'  Average  for  latest 

3  months  compared  with  averoge  for  previous  3  months. 

Taiwan 
Thailand 

Jan  77 
Nov  76 

-6.2 
-0.9 

22.6 
13.0 

5.7 
15.7 

13.0 
14.5 

MONEY  SUPPLY 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Percent  Change 


1  Seasonally  adjusted. 

^  Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


CONSUMER  PRICES 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 


Percent  Change 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Latest 

1  Year 

Brazil 

Mar  77 

4.2 

26.3 

44.8 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

India 

Jan  77 

0.3 

8.1 

3.0 

Brazil 

Mar  77 

4.2 

26.8 

44.8 

Iran 

Feb  77 

2.6 

11.3 

26.2 

India 

Jon  77 

0.5 

9.2 

7.2 

South  Korea 

Mar  77 

1.4 

14.7 

10.5 

Iran 

Feb  77 

3.3 

10.8 

24.1 

Mexico 

Apr  77 

1.5 

14.8 

31.2 

South  Korea 

Mar  77 

0.6 

16.9 

10.1 

Nigera 

Oct  76 

2.7 

15.1 

19.4 

Mexico 

Apr  77 

2.9 

16.4 

49.8 

Taiwan 

Apr  77 

0.8 

10.4 

2.0 

Taiwan 

Apr  77 

0.8 

9.3 

4.7 

Thailand 

Dec  76 

-  1.4 

8.4 

3.4 

Thailand 

Dec  76 

-0.4 

10.0 

1.3 

EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 


OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


Million  US  $ 


Latest 
Period 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Period 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


1  Yeor 
Earlier 


_______  1  Year         3  Months 

End  of       Million  US  $     Jun  1970  Earlier  Earlier 


Brazil 

Aug  76 

0 

14.2 

28.6 

India 

Jun  76 

4.8 

9.9 

-5.9 

Iran 

Mar  77 

-0.6 

36.0 

9.8 

South  Korea 

76  III 

2.7 

8.9 

16.9 

Nigeria 

May  76 

-0.1 

33.2 

8.2 

Taiwan 

Jan  77 

0.9 

12.2 

6.5 

Thailand 

Sep  76 

-2.7 

11.2 

-1.2 

Brazil 

Dec 

76 

6,541 

1,013 

4,034 

4,590 

Egypt 

Dec 

76 

339 

155 

294 

284 

India 

Feb 

77 

3,481 

1,006 

1,837 

3,003 

Iran 

Apr 

77 

10,548 

208 

7,951 

8,965 

South  Korea 

Feb 

77 

2,872 

602 

1,560 

2,601 

Mexico 

Mar 

76 

1,501 

695 

1,479 

1,533 

Nigeria 

Mar 

77 

4,931 

148 

5,444 

5,203 

Taiwan 

Feb 

77 

1,414 

531 

1,097 

1,676 

Thailand 

Mar 

77 

1,981 

978 

1,910 

1,893 
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FOREIGN  TRADE,  f.o.b. 

Lotest  3  Months 
Percent  Change  from 
  Cumubtive  (Million  US  %) 


3  Months 

1  Year 

tales 

Period 

Eorllar  ' 

Earlier 

1976 

1975 

Chonge 

Brazil 

Mar  // 

Exports 

  >l  1  o 

—  4 1  .y 

lU,  loo 

0,000 

17  1  O/ 
1  /  .  1  VO 

t-eb  // 

Imports 

i  1  .y 

1  Zt^y  1 

1  O  1  xo 

1^, loy 

1  AO/ 

reb  // 

Balance 

—  z,  1 00 

0,0  14 

Egypt 

76  IV 

Exports 

y/.y 

4/.0 

1 ,354 

1 ,046 

—  12.4% 

76  IV 

Imports 

yj.o 

  CAT 

OA  J 

o  cn  1 

0  7*3  1 
0,/0  1 

 oo  no/ 

—  J  J.U  vo 

Ti  l\/ 

/o  IV 

Balance 

—  1,14/ 

X,  loo 

1  ,Uoy 

India 

Dec  76 

Exports 

—  6.3 

17.3 

5,036 

4,299 

17. 1% 

Dec  76 

Imports 

ICO 

1  o.y 

IJ.4 

4,498 

5,477 

—  17.9% 

rk».  7ji 
L>ec  /o 

Balance 

538 

—  1,178 

1,716 

Iron 

Mar  77 

Exports 

— 12.6 

22.8 

23,460 

19,906 

17.9% 

Nov  76 

Imports 

—  37.0 

9.8 

1 1,292 

8,369 

34.9% 

Nov  76 

Balance 

9,978 

9,974 

4 

South  Korea 

uec  /  o 

Exports 

^0  7 

/ ,/  1  0 

A  OA  ^ 
4,y40 

OO.U  VO 

Dec  76 

Imports 

-26.0 

17.8 

7,940 

6,583 

20.6% 

Dec  76 

Balance 

-224 

-  1,638 

1,414 

Mexico 

Mar  77 

Exports 

48.5 

36.1 

3,298 

2,859 

15.4% 

Mar  77 

Imports 

-61.9 

-21.0 

5,770 

6,327 

-8.8% 

Mar  77 

Balance 

-  2,472 

-3,469 

997 

Nigeria 

Feb  77 

Exports 

48.1 

17.6 

10,527 

8,885 

18.5% 

Aug  76 

Imports 

-16.3 

15.1 

4,283 

3,095 

38.4% 

Aug  76 

Balance 

2,419 

1,907 

513 

Taiwan 

Apr  77 

Exports 

-43.8 

3.0 

8,061 

5,309 

51.8% 

Apr  77 

Imports 

-27.0 

5.3 

7,032 

5,506 

27.7% 

Apr  77 

Balance 

1,029 

-  197 

1,226 

Thailand 

Oct  76 

Exports 

31.3 

39.0 

2,424 

1,829 

32.5% 

Oct  76 

Imports 

18.0 

15.3 

2,646 

2,514 

5.3% 

Oct  76 

Balance 

-222 

-685 

463 

'  At  annual  rotes. 
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^RICULTURAL  PRICES  monthly  average  cash  price 


WHEAT   $  PER  BUSHEL 


7.5 


5.0 


2.5 


Kansas  City  No.  2  Hard  Winter 

1                                                       8  JUN 

2.26 

1                                                           1  JUN 

2.41 

'                   1    \                               iVlAY  77 

2.36 

kj       \           1^                JUN  76 

3.75 

1 

^>  2.30 

1-8  JUN 
II 

1973  1974  1975  1976 
SOYBEANS    $  PER  BUSHEL 

Chicago  No.  1  Yellow 


1977 


CORN    $  PER  BUSHEL 


2  r 


Chicago  No.  2  Yellow 

8  JUN 

2.38 

1  JUN 

2.46 

MAV  77 

2.43 

JUN  76 

2.97 

j 

'■^^^  2.45 

1-8  JUN 
II 

75 


1973  1974  1975 
SUGAR   $  PER  POUND 

World  Raw  New  York  No.  11 


1976 


50 


8  JUN 

8.20 

1  JUN 

8.75 

MAY  77 

8.94 

JUN  76 

12.99 

1977 


1973  1974  1975 

COTTON   $  PER  POUND 


1976  1977 


1.0 


0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.2 


Memphis  Middling  1  1/16" 

•0.6533 

8  JUN 

0.6485 

1 

1  JUN 

0.6595 

i 

MAY  77 

0.7166 

{ 

JUN  76 

0.7497 

1-8  JUN 
II 

1973  1974 

1975  1976 

1977 

1973  1974  1975  1976 

COFFEE    ©PER  POUND 


400 


350 


300 


250 


200 


150 


100 


50 


1977 


Milds  Washed 

8  JUN 

272.00 

1  JUN 

275.00 

MAY  77 

288.67 

JUN  76 

150.22 

/    \  272.50 

1-8  JUN 
II 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 
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RICE    $  PER  HUNDRED  WEIGHT 


37.5 


30.0 


22.5 


15.0 


7.5 


1     No.  2  Medium  Grain,  4%  Brokens. 

f.o.b.  mills,  Houston,  Tex. 

6  JUN 

15.50 

rX^^                           31  MAY 

15.50 

/             ~l                      MAY  77 

15.50 

/                1                       JUN  76 

16.00 

1    /  — ^ 

1 

1 

r  15.50 

1 

I 

\ 

1-6  JUN 
II 

1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


COCOA    e  PER  POUND 


325 


225 


125 


25 


500 


400 


300 


200 


100 


Bahia.  New  York  price 

20  MAY 

217.25 

i 

18  MAY 

205.25 

MAY  77 

196  22 

JUN  76 

101.83 

196.22 

1-20  MAY 
II 

1973  1974  1975 

FOOD  INDEX 


1976  1977 


1970=100 

1 

/  426 

1                 1^    \  ^ 

1 

1-24  MAY 

II  ^ 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 


NOTE    The  food  index  is  compiled  by  the  Economist  for  16  food  commodities 
which  enter  international  trade  Commodities  are  weighted  by 
3-year  moving  averages  of  imports  into  industrialized  countries. 

573262  6-77 
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INDUSTRIAL  MATERIALS  PRICES  monthly  average  cash  price 


COPPER  WIRE  BAR   (It  PER  POUND 


LEAD    $  PER  POUND 


140 


120 


100 


LME 

US 

8  JUN 

59.6 

71.6 

1  JUN 

59.9 

71.6 

MAY  77 

62.3 

73.9 

JUN  76 

70.3 

70.6 

1973  1974  1975 

ZINC    €  PER  POUND 


1976 


100 


80 


60 


40 


20 


1977 


LME 

US 

8  JUN 

23.4 

34.0 

1  JUN 

25.3 

34.0 

A                 MAY  77 

27.7 

35.7 

/  \                 JUN  76 

33.9 

37.0 

/  ^  \lME1 

34.0 

\  24.2 

1-8  JUN 
II 

45 


40 


35 


LME 

US 

8  JUN 

24.8 

31.0 

1  JUN 

27.2 

31.0 

MAY  77 

30.0 

31.0 

JUN  76 

21.6 

23.0 

10 


1973  1974 


1975  1976  1977 


650 


550 


450 


350 


250 


150 


LME 

US 

8  JUN 

440.9 

486.0 

1  JUN 

439.9 

484.2 

MAY  77 

445.6 

488.6 

JUN  76 

352.8 

389.3 

25.7 


1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 

TIN   dt  PER  POUND 


1-8  JUN 


1973         1974         1975         1976  1977 
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